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A MAP OF THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS, SHOWING 
THE ORIGIN AND OBJECT OF EFFIGIES. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The problem as to who the effigy-builders were and for what 
purpose they were built has now been before us through several 
chapters. We seem to be approaching a solution of it. There 
remain, however, a few factors which must be brought in and a 
considered attentively before we reach the solution. These 
factors, strangely enough, seem to connect themselves with the 
maps. There are three points brought before us by the maps; each 
of which seem to teach the same lesson. We have been consid- 
ering the question whether the Dakotas or any branch of them d 
were the mound-builders. The study of the maps seems to nearly 
prove the case. At least the correspondence which is brought 
out by this is very remarkable. We can hardly believe that this 
would be so great unless it were owing to a fact, for mere coin _ 
cidences would not be so repeated in detail. . 

The facts which we have in mind, and which seems s’ ete 
confirm our theory are as follows: I. The migration ¢ f the 
Dakotas and the location of the effigy-mounds corresp: “A - 
markably on the general map, the migrations having ae aad 
the several points where the effigies have been discove ed 11 
The pictorial representations which are supposed tc , y 7 a re Fg 
longed to the Dakotas and which are still found 0 a 
which are in the track of these migrations, have st: files, rocks 
blances totheeffigy-moundsintheir variedshapes. Jy] , eat 
of Wisconsin, the state in which the effigies are T aoct pum map 
gives us some remarkable suggestions as to the . Teasons or the 
locating of effigy-builders ae the state, there being a striking 
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correspondence between the topography ot the state and the 
different classes of mounds which are there found. IV. The 
map of each locality where effigies are found has some very im- 
portant lessons as to the reason for these particular effigies. 


I. The migrations of the Dakotas. There are two or three 
maps in existence which illustrate this point. One of them was 
prepared by Mr. Horatio Hale and published in the proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, designed to show the 
course and direction of the migrations of the Tutelos, a branch 
of the Dakotas, between the years 1671 and 1780. This map 
locates the Tutelos at the earliest date, on the east side of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, at the head waters of the Roanoke river, 
but traces the migration down into the borders of South Caro- 
lina, and northward through North Carolina, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, to the state of New York. Now the first 
location corresponds to a certain extent with the place where the 
stone bird emblems, described by Mr. C. C, Jones, were discovered. 
The name of the Cherokees is found on the map below that of 
the Tutelos and it is probable that the Cherokees and the Tute- 
los were associated ; that one or the other of these erected the 
effigies in Georgia. 

The second map is one prepared by Rev. J.O. Dorsey, and pub- 
lished in the Naturalist and afterwards in the Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology. This map traces the wanderings of the 
Dakotas after they reached the mouth of the Missouri river and 
locates the villages of the Omahas upon the Missouri, the Des 
Moines, the Kansas and Arkansas rivers, and at the same time 
shows the location of the Iowas, Winnebagos, and other cognate 
tribes. According to this map the migration of the Dakotas 
was from the southeast to the northwest, but the migration of 
the Winnebagoes was frém the southwest to the northeast, the 
different branches having separated at the mouth of the Missouri 
river, and passed up the different rivers to the habitat, in which 
they were located. 

A th.rd map, which is still more interesting than either of the 
other two, is given by Mr. J. O. Dorsey, but borrowed from Mr. 
George Catlin; this illustrates the traditional wanderings of the 
Mandans, a branch of the Dakotas from southern Ohio to the 
mouth of the Missouri river and up that river to its various 
branchés. This map locates Mandan remains near Cincinnati, 
near Cairo in southern Illinois, and Mandan “villages” at various 
points on the Missouri river above St. Louis, and to the head- 
waters of that river “where they become extinct.” This map cor- 
responds with the tradition that the ancestors of the Omahas, Pon- 
kas, Osages, Kansas, Winnebagoes and Pawnees dwelt east of the 
Mississippi; that they were their allies, not all in one region, and 
that their general course was westward. The map connects it- 
self with the emblems in this way: There are effigies in Ohio, the 
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starting point; there are effigies in Wisconsin, the terminating 
point; and there are at various points in the line—on the Ohio, 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers—rock inscriptions, which show 
animal figures resembling those contained in the mounds, thus 
giving a hint as to the common use of these figures among the 
Sioux or Dakotas in all their branches. There is another con- 
necting link: there is a tradition among the Iowa chiefs that the 
Omahas, Ponkas and Iowas formed a part of the Winnebago 
nation, and that the Iowas sang their mystic songs in the Win- 
nebago language. It is said also that a careful study of the lan- 
guages of the lowas, Omahas and Winnebagos show that they 
are very closely related. 

II, The pictorial representations furnish another point. It 
is very remarkable that there are various figures on the rocks in 
the region where the Dakotas have dwelt which correspond with 
the efigy-mounds. We shall here give a description of these. 

1. We first present the inscriptions found upon the rocks 
near Alton, the very place where the Dakotas are said to have 
made a long stop on their migratory journey. Some of these 
pictographs have been known to history for a long time. One 
of them was seen by Marquette and his fellow-voyagers when. 
they first took their journey down the Mississippi river. 

This filled the Indians accompanying him with a sense of awe; 
he therefore gave a particular and definite description of it in 
the report of his voyage. The pictograph remained on the 
rocks until during the late war, when it is said to have’ been de- 
stroyed by the gunboats who fired into it. The story told Mar- 
quette by the Indians, was “that a demon haunted the river at 
this place, whose roar could be heard a great distance, and who 
would engulf them in the abyss where he dwelt; that the 
waters were full of frightful monsters who would devour them 
in their canoe.” ‘This was the myth associated with the picto- 
graph. ‘There are, however, various modern stories or ver- 
sions of the same story which are now passing current, as if 
they were the native myths. Mr. William McAdams has gath- 
ered these stories into his volume upon “Ancient Races,” and 
published them at length, as if they were genuine, with various 
engravings as representations of the original pictograph; en- 
gravings taken from modern books which are of sensational 
character and of doubtful authority. 

We do not regard these as reliable accounts. Mr. Francis 
Parkman has a fac-simile of a map made a few years after 
Marquette’s voyage decorated with the portrait of one of the 
animals drawn by Marquette. Mr. McAdams rejects this and 
uses a cut which was wrought by a German artist, and which 
appeared in a German publication, published in Dusseldorf in 
1839. It represents a sort of animal with wings and legs and 
horns, but with the human face. The face has a beard and 
looks very much like a German face. All of these stories are 
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mere inventions and do not deserve a place in any book. They 
will do for the gossip of the locality, as they are sensational and 
excite curiosity. See Fig. 181. 

There is a story of the thunder-bird which formerly prevailed 
in this region. The story is that the thunder-bird would make 
his appearance before the rain in answer to the prayer of the 
rain-maker, but the story of the Winnebago medicine animal is 
more significant than this. It is possible that the figure was 
designed to be a representation of that animal, yet so many 
winged figures are being discovered in the mounds that we are 
doubtful even of this. ‘The name Piasa has been given to the 
figure, but really has nothing to do with it. It belongs to the 
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Fig. 181.—Rock Inscriptions near Alton. 


Fox Indians and has been only repeated by old settlers as com- 
ing from that tribe. It was the name of the father of the cele- 
brated Indian chief Black Hawk, and still remains as the name 
of a stream which flows into the Mississippi river near by. 


The myth of the bird and the medicine animal correspond 
well with Indian mythology, but the others must be regarded 
as a fabrication. :There are rock inscriptions near Alton which 
are of value. Mr. McAdams has spoken of several. They 
represent birds mingled with human figures and between them 
certain symbolie figures, such as the circle with dots, and the 
circle and cross. The significance of these birds in the picto- 
graph is not understood; some would make them to be birds 
of the sun. Mrs. E. R. Emerson says “that the repetition of 
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these bird figures reminds one of the chant of the Indians in 
which a single line is repeated with little variation many times.” 

We now turn to ask the qnestion whether anything of this 
kind is found among the emblematic mounds. We would say 
that while we imagine the myths about the anti-natural god and 
other divinities to have been embodied in the effigies, yet so far 
as the medicine animal is concerned we have never found any- 
thing that corresponds to it. There is to be sure a granite 
boulder at Green Lake which has been split into two pieces 
and on the smooth face of one is an inscription which reminds 
us of Schoolcraft’s figures. The inscription contains circles 
like a calendar and between the circles are canoes sailing, with 
Indians in them, and between the canoes are animals with bony 
spines and dragon heads and long tails. This was left here by 
an artist who undoubtedly amused himself in making these pic- 
tographs. ‘There are, however, emblematic mounds which 
seem to have a mythologic significance. 


Fig. 182.—Composite Mound near the Wisconsin River. 


The composite mound described by S. Taylor contains the 
head and body of a man, the wings of a bird, the horns of an elk 
orideer, the tail of a fur-bearing animal, all the different classes be- 
ing represented in one,man, beast, bird, grazing animal, fur- 
bearing animal. Fig 182. Dr. Lapham has spoken of the com- 
posite mounds near Horicon. Some of these seem to contain 
the head of a deer, the neck of an antelope, the body of a fish. 
We have seen composite mounds near Greenbush which we 
imagine contained the shapes of pipes in combination with the 
shape of an animal. The effigy on Lake Wingra which we 
have already described might be taken to be the effigy of a 
dragon, though it might represent a gigantic snail. This is an- 
other specimen. Composite mounds are somewhat common in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. W. H. Canfield has spoken of several at Baraboo. 
These are in the shape of the letter X or a pair of scissors the 
shape we have seen at Summit. They are associated with ani- 
mal effigies. The double ox-bow at Sheboygan is another 
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specimen of symbolic figures. See Fig. 183. Werefer to these 
cases, not because there is any great resemblance between them 
and the medicine animal, but because they are unusual figures 
and show the variety of conception which prevailed. 

2. The inscriptions found upon rocks in Dakota are worthy 
of study. These have been described by T. H. Lewis, and are 
associated by him with the thunder-bird’s track. These inscrip- 
tions are upon boulders which are found upon the edge of the 
Public Park, in Brown’s Valley, near the Minnesota river. The 
people called the boulder “The Sacred Rock,” and the plateau 
they called “sacred.” Indians of the region have no tradition 
of the boulder or its inscriptions. Twelve hundred feet to the 
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Fig. i88s—Group of Effigies at Sheboygan. 


eastward of one these is an ancient enclosure, a fort of the mound- 
builders, containing about four acres, with the customary out- 
lying mound near by. Mr. T, H. Lewis interprets the figures 
as follows: 

Fig. 1, the central figure represents a man; Fig. 2, a bird; 
Fig. 3 a tortoise ; Fig. 4 a cross and circle; Figs. 5, 6, 7, either 
crosses or bird tracks; Figs. 8 and 9, nondescripts ; Fig. 10 and 
I1, small dots or cups. Another boulder found in Roberts 
County, Dakota, contains similar figures. The interpretaticn of 
these is as follows: Figs. 1 and 2 are tortoises; Fig, 3, a bird 
track; Fig. 4,a man; Fig. 5, a nondescript; Fig. 6, a headless 
bird, greatly resembling certain effigies in the regions to the 
southeast. Diagrams XIIIand XIV. This boulder is near what 
is called the “thunder-bird’s track brother ;” they are all figures 
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which have a conventional shape and remind us of the effigy- 
mounds, though the resemblance between the man-shaped figure 
and the man-shaped mound is more striking than that found in any 
of the others. We cannot fail to be impressed with this thought, 
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that the Dakotas on the Minnesota river had reached the same 
conventional style in representing their totems, that the Winne- 
cagoes attained in Wisconsin. These were evidently Dakota 
totems. The tradition is “that there used to bea spirit that 
marked the boulders at night. It would work making a sound 
like hammering and occasionally emit a light similar to that of 
a fire-fly.” 
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3. A third fact confirmatory of the theory that the Winne- 
bagoes built the mounds is found in the customs of the Dakotas. 
Miss Alice Fletcher tells about the dances, feasts and religious 
ceremonies of the Dakotas. She says that “in many of their 
feasts they lay bare little spots of ground in the midst of their 
tent, and then place their pipes and robes and other symbols and 
sacred things near this ground, and then they burn sweet grass 
on the mellow spot, and sometimes lay gifts of various kinds, 
making them pass through the smoke of the sweet grass. In 
the case of the finding of a white buffalo they make a great feast 
and go through very elaborate ceremonies, one part of which is 
to take tufts or stripes of the buffalo skin with the white hair 
upon it, planting these tufts in the plat of ground with great 
solemnity and care, In the feast of the Ghost Lodge, given by 
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Diagram XIV. 


a father who has lost a child, they open the soil in the same 
way. They burn sweet grass upon it, and take locks of hair 
which have been cut off from the child’s head and plant these 
in the soil. In the feast of the Elk Mystery, they open the 
ground by taking away the sod, place their pipes on four sides 
to represent the four quarters of the sky, and then burn the wild 
artemesia or sweet grass. A pole is set up before it. A sacred 
dish contains water and leaves. Pipes are passed through 
the smoke and lit. Four young women dressed in green are 
seated near it. Four young men painted to represent the four 
colors of the clouds—white cloud, red cloud, blue cloud and 
yellow cloud—stand near the young women. But the whole 
ceremony concentrates and begins with the process of laying 
bare the ground and placing upon it the coal of fire and Eurning 
the sweet incense upon the bare ground.” 

This custom has a bearing upon the agriculture of the effigy- 
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builders. It shows how sacred the soil was regarded by the 
natives. It shows also the superstition that they had about the 
“ Master of Life” haunting the soil and filling it with his spirit. 
It shows also the sacredness with which every symbol was re- 
garded, whether the symbol was in the relics, such as pipes, 
robes, tufts of grass and tufts of hair, or in the soil itself. It 
shows also the significance of the human form and of the motions 
of the human body, especially when they were imitative of an- 
imal figures. 


One thing is to be said about the combination of human and 
animal motions. The dances of the Indians were frequently 
conducted in such a way as to imitate the motion of the animals, 
Take the elk mystery, which we have before described. After 
the four girls which represented the four quarters of the sky 
took the four pipes in their hands and marched out of the sacred 
tent, they were followed by the four young men who were 
painted to represent the four clouds, but following them was a 
motley throng of men, old and young; all of them having 
masks and horns resembling elks. They marched along imitat- 
ing all the motions of the elk, sometimes running out and hiding 
as the elk would hide, and sometimes crouching and dropping 
their heads, and again lifting their heads high. The imitation 
was complete, and could be recognized by any one. This march 
continued for four hours, and the distance traversed was over 
seven miles. The elks came back again with their ornaments 
rattling like the hoofs of the elks. Catlin has described the 
buffalo dance, in which every dancer wore the head and horns of 
the buffalo on and imitated the motions of the buffalo. We have 
seen dances like this among the Winnebagoes ourselves. The 
steamboats would land at Green Bay. The Indians would gather 
onthe wharfanddance. The passengers wouldthrow money upon 
the wharf and the buffalo’s hop would become unusuallylively. It 
was a burlesque, and yet some of the attitudes did resemble those 
of the buffalo. 


This habit of embodying animal life in human motion is not 
peculiar to the natives of America. There are dances among 
the Fijis in which the women will drape themselves in gauz 
material and will imitate the motion of the waves as they reek 
upon the shore, the motion of the dancers being very graceful, 
but having also a secondary significance. The imagination of 
the rude and uncivilized people seems to fix upon natural objects 
and make them expressive of a divinity. There are man 
places in this country where mythology has transformed a rock 
or an island or a river into the abode of a divinity. Rocks in 
New England which resemble the moose are said to be haunted 
by the Great Moose divinity. Rivers in Ohio which in their 
forks resemble the branching horns of the deer are named after 
the deer. The Illinois river, which in its sluggish and tortuous 
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channel, resembles a serpent, is said to have been formed by-a 
serpent divinity. The channel was dug out by his body and 
the stream follows the track of the serpent through the prairies. 
The island of Mackinaw is said to be haunted by a great turtle; 
the shape of the island giving rise to the myth. Some deny 
this and maintain that there is nothing in the shape of the island 
to give rise to the thought, and yet the tradition will linger 
about the various localities in the island. It is said that the 
Sugar Loaf rock is the abode of the god of the island. The 
early voyagers speak of the myth and tell about the Indians 
offering their tobacco to the turtle when they pass certain points 
of the island. 


III. The third point which we are to take up has regard to 
the location of the effigies in the State of Wisconsin. One point 
of inquiry will be why the effigies are so numerous here. An- 
other will be as to the resources of the state, whether they fur- 
nish a reason for the particular and specific locations of the 
effigies. A third inquiry is whether there is any reason for the 
specific animal shapes, whether there is any correspondence be- 
tween the effigies and the topography that would account for 
these shapes. Ourargument, if stated, would be as follows: There 
are effigies in various parts of the country, in Georgia, in Ohio 
and Dakota, as well as in Wisconsin. There are also rock in- 
scriptions in several of these states which have some remarkable 
resemblances to the effigies. In studying the map in which the 
migrations of the Dakotas are laid down, we find that both the 
’ effigies and the pictographs are in localities where the Dakotas 
or some branch of that nation were once located. In Wisconsin 
there are very few pictographs, but many effigies. The substitu- 
tion of the effigies for pictographs and the increased develop- 
ment of the custom of imitating animal figures may have made 
this state a great picture gallery. The question is: Was there 
not something in the scenery or in the surroundings which 
favored this. 


We take up, then, the question, Why are the mounds so num- 
efous in Wisconsin? Is there anything in the situation, its 
topography, its scenery, its resources, or its soil or climate that 
would make it the home of the effigy-builders? This is the main 
question. 


1. Our first point will be in regard to the situation of the 
state. The state is isolated and separated from all others, and 
when it became the abode of a people which had this peculiarity 
it would afford them the opportunity of developing it undis- 

rbed. 


It will be noticed that there is a water barrier on all sides of 
state; the Mississippi river separating it from the land to 
v«: end h wde expanse of Lakes Michigan and Superior 
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separating it trom the land east and north. The state has the 
shape of a great peninsula which runs up from the prairie re- 
gion of the south through a belt in which prairie was inter- 
spered with timber, and then ends in the great pine forests which 
intervene between the Fox River and the south shore of Lake 
Superior. It is a region traversed by rivers and so remote from 
other states that any people who dwelt here would be compara- 
tively safe from intrusion. It was in fact at one time a refuge 
for the the various Indian tribes which had experienced defeat 
in other parts of the country. Allouez, when he first visited 
Wisconsin and the waters of Lake Superior and Marquette 
when he crossed the state by the way of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers found here various fragments of the Illinois and Miami 
Indians; such as the Mascoutens, Kickapoos, and others who 
had been driven here by disturbances which had come upon their 
homes. The Sacs and Foxes, Pottowotamies and others were also 
refugees. It would appear that the Iroquois, who were the great 
scourge of the Algonquin tribes, had driven them into the wilds 
of Wisconsin, and so the villages of all these tribes were discov- 
ered here by the early explorers. It is unknown what tribe 
originally occupied the country, but the fact that the Dakotas 
were for so long a time the possessors of the soil just west of 
the river would render it possible that the Winnebagoes were 
the original occupants. ; 

How long this tribe had dwelt here is unknown but so far as 
any record goes it would seem as though they were both the 
earliest and the latest occupants. We have already intimated 
that the Winnebagoes may have been the mound-builders. It 
is very remarkable that the villages of the Winnebagoes were on 
the very spots where the effigies were most numerous. There 
are, to be sure, a few cases where the villages of the Pottowota- 
mies correspond to the villages of the effigy-builders ; as for in- 
stance, at Waukesha and certain places near Milwaukee; but 
this was probably owing to the fact that the Pottowotamies here 
displaced the Winnebagoes. It is noticeable that the early 
maps, such as Farmer’s, published in 1830, and Chandler’s in 
1829, locate Winnebago villages near where the effigies are now 
found and draw the trails between those villages, some of which 
are known to traverse the groups of effigies.* 

2. The permanence of the population may be given as a cause 
for the prevalence of mounds here rather than elsewhere. — Tribes 
which are constantly roving are not likely to leave many traces of 
their occupation of the soil. On the other hand, tribes which 





*We have spoken of the distinction between the sites of Indian vilinape and the 
ey of omgtes in a previous chapter. This remark will appre to the vieee*s, = 
Sacs and Foxes, Pottawotamies, Mascoutens, but not to the Winnebagoes. 
pF one are coming out more and more as the sites of the Winnebago ie 4 
studied, that they were in the identical spots where effigies are now existing. To 
illustrate: General Long discovered Wi "been di villages at the mouth of the Kish- 
waukee river; quite recently effigies have been discovered there. See Science, Sept.’88. 
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have permanent homes are likely to increase the tokens of their 
life each year, and the more permanent they are the more tokens 
they will leave. There are localities in this state where the 
effigy-builders evidently had permanent residences; Aztalan is 
one of those places. Recent excavations have brought to light 
refuse heaps or kitchen-middens, which are of very considerable 
interest. These heaps were dug out o. the so-called cellars or 
sink-holes which have been known to exist there. Rev. Mr. 
Somers says that he has found the bones of nearly all the wild 
animals which are represented in the effigies, and at the same 
time found pottery of a rude kind and human bones which were 
cut and broken in such a way as to indicate cannibalism. There 
are many other signs of permanent occupation at this place. The 
burnt clay which is found in the walls at Aztalan has been re- 
garded by some as a proof that there were stockades on the 
summit. The supposition is that these stockades were burned, 
and that the clay was burned with the timbers. It was evidently 
a superficial burning, for the interior of the wall is of earth, like 
other earth-works and mounds. The size of the platform mounds 
would indicate that permanent houses were erected here. Aztalan 
may be compared to some of the fortified villages in Tennessee, 
for it has the same projecting bastions in its walls and the same 
pyramidal platforms within its enclosure. The effigy-builders 
may also be compared, in other respects, to the people who built 
these forts and who left many specimens of art in the mounds. 
They seem to have had a remarkable skill in depicting animal 
figures. The same question arises in reference to both localities, 
Why are such specimens of art found in these particular localities 
rather than others? Some might give a positive answer, and 
say that there was an affinity between the two races. Prof. 
Thomas says that the Cherokees were the people who built the 
forts in Ohio and who left their tokens in Tennessee; others 
maintain that they were of the same stock as the Dakotas, who 
migrated to Minnesota and sent an offshoot into Wisconsin. On 
this point we shall express no opinion, The resemblance be- 
tween the walled towns and the art products may be a mere 
coincidence, still the further study of the two languages may 
prove this affinity. If such should be the case we shall accept 
this explanation of the emblems; and yet the isolation of this 
state would furnish a reason for these mounds being placed on the 
soil here. One answer might come for both districts. People 
were more permanent in these regions than in most other places. 


The point which we make is that the same habit of represent- 
ing animal divinities, which prevailed among the Cherokees and 
Dakotas, in common with all other tribes, was here expressed in 
a different way. Instead of engraving them upon shell or in- 
scribing them upon rock, this people built them on the soil, the 
permanence of their occupation giving them leisure to do so. 
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There are but few inscribed rocks in Wisconsin. The pictured 
cave in West Salem furnishes about the only specimen. See 
Fig. 184. Still, if the people were to leave their totems in any 
permanent form they did wisely to mould them in the earth. 

3. The resources of the state as regards the means of subsist- 
ence are suggestive. The state of Wisconsin is peculiar in this 
respect. It contains a great variety of resources and many and 
varied products. These products have somewhat changed now 
that the prairies have been plowed up and the forests cut down 
and the artificial has taken the place of the natural conditions ; 
yet enough of the old resources are left to show what were 
the means of subsistence during the time of the mound-builders. 
By means of subsistence, we intend not only the vegetable pro- 
ducts, but the animal life, the mineral resources and other pecu- 
liarities. In reference to the cereals there were formerly many 


ae 


Fig. 184.—Figures in Pietured Cave at West Salem. 


kinds, some of which have continued. The swamps and marshes 
were evidently once filled with wild rice, and it seems probable 
that the mould-builders gathered this as well as the Indians 
after them. It is evident also that maize was formerly cultivated, 
in the state; the mound-builders having had large fields of it, 
some of which may still be seen near the mounds. 


In reference to berries and fruit there are certain parts of the 
state where cranberries, huckle-berries, and blueberries are very 
abundant. These are found mainly on the northwest side of 
the Wisconsin river on the Lemonweir. There are effigies in 
this region and it seems likely that the mound-builders gathered 
berries. Maple sugar is another product of the state. Maple 
trees are found in great abundance and sugar camps are com- 
mon even at the present day. There are evidences that the 
mound-builders were acquainted with the art of sugar-making. 
The study of the existence of effigies in the midst of sugar 
bushes is suggestive. We have found several groups so situated 
and have concluded that they marked the site of a sugar camp. 
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DIAGRAM VX.—EFFIGIES IN A SUGAR BUSH. 
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Two or three such localities have been visited. In each case the 
mounds were somewhat remote from any lake or river and were 
even remote from any permanent village site, but the number of 
the mounds would show that there had been a prolonged encamp- 
ment. One group was situated three miles from Beaver Dam on 
land belonging to Mr. A. C, Drowne in the town of Oak Grove 

The group consists of foxes, wild geese and other animals; the 
very animals which are represented at Horicon, ten miles east ¢ 

the spot. The mounds are now nearly obliterated, so that we car 
furnish no map of them. However, another very interesting 
group is situated near the Milwaukee River, some three miles 
east of West Bend. Mr. L. L. Sweet first described this group, 
but he imagined that it was a fortification and co he called the 
mounds war clubs. 


Our examination of the group proved that there was no fortifi- 
cation here. Itis composed of fifty effigies, some twelve of them 
being squirrels ; four of them wolves; two of them coons with 
the heads joined together; two panthers; two wild cats, in 
very natural attitudes; two crosses; a very well defined lizard 
or turtle; a serpent effigy, five hundred feet in length, and 
twenty oblong and several conical mounds. The effigies are 
crowded close together, and apparently without any order in 
their arrangement. They cover something over ten acres of 
land. They are in the midst of a grove of sugar maples, and 
convey the idea that they were erected by a people who had 
made an encampment there, and who had an abundance of 
leisure and amused themselves in this way. The author has 
taken some pains to study out the mounds to see if there was 
any resemblance between them and the totems of the clans ad- 
joining. He has discovered that the squirrel effigy here resem- 
bled those on Lake Winnebago, west of this point. The coon 
effigy resembles those found at Sheboygan, to the east; the 
wolf effigy resembles those found at Milwaukee, to the south; 
but wild cats and crosses like these are not found anywhere else. 
It is possible that different clans made their encampments together 
at this place and erected their totems under the shadow of these 
grand old maple trees. The region is a favorable one, as there 
are swamps in the neighborhood which abound with wild ani- 
mals, small lakes in which fish are numerous, and it is in close 
proximity to the head-waters of three streams which flow in 
different directions, The clans which dwelt at the points before 
mentioned had only to pass in their canoes up the rivers to the 
head-waters to find themselves near together. There are several 
other groups in this immediate vicinity ; one a half a mile farther 
east, another three miles south on the opposite side of the Mil- 
waukee river. These groups have the squirrel and the wolf and 
wild geese as representing the effigies. See Fig. 183, also 158. 

We are not sure that this is a pictograph, but as the effigies 
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here are so similar to those found at the mouths of the rivers 
whose sources were here, we conclude that members of the 
different clans met here and erected their clan emblems, and in 
a sense made the group a tribal record. What is singular, how- 
ever, is that the effigies in these districts correspond to the animals 
as well as to the clans. They were not all of them clan em- 
blems, but were representations of the animals which inhabited 
the regions. 

4. As to the products of the state there was a difference in 
different districts, each district having products peculiar to it- 
self. We may divide the state into five or six districts, each with 
its own peculiar mounds which correspond to the products, and 
especially the animal products or life. These districts areas fol- 
lows: 1. That along the shore of Lake Michigan. This was a for- 
est region. 2. That along the Fox River of the south, where for- 
ests interspersed with prairie, forming what is called oak openings, 
3, That along the Rock River and its tributaries which flowed 
through the center of the state, mainly prairies. 4. That along 
the Wisconsin River, and between the Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi, mainly pine barrens, having a sandy soil, which was 
partly covered with stunted pine and black oaks, with an occa- 
sional sand-stone butte, rising above the surface covered with 
tall pine trees, and then sinking away into cranberry swamps 
and small streams covered with a jungle of elder-berry and fir. 
This is the region of the cranberry. 5, The southwest was arocky 
region in which the dividing ridges were covered with prairies, 
but the coolies were filled with forest trees of different kinds. 
This is the region of the lead mines. Here the Niagara and 
Trenton limestone crops out and forms very precipitous bluffs 
between which the streams flow down in deep, narrow, tortuous 
channels, on either side of which the rocks rise suddenly. It 
is not so favorable for agriculture, and yet there are prairies on 
the highland which are rich and the valleys of the streams have 
a quick warm soil. For the native races this was as favorable a 
region as any. There was formerly here more variety of scenery 
than anywhere else. 

5. In reference to the minerals, there are evidences that the 
resources of the state in the line of lead and copper and pipe 
stone were known to the aborigines and to the mound-builders, 
and that they either gathered these from the mines themselves, 
or had an aboriginal trade by which they secured them. It is 
known that the Indians did gather lead or galena from the mines 
of the southwest, and that this galena became a matter of traffic 
with them. There was also a traffic in steatite. There are pipe 
stone quarries in the northern part of the state. Some of the 
mound-builders’ pipes were made from these. The copper relics 
found in the mounds may have been secured by traffic or made 
up from nuggets of float-copper, many of which are found in all 
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parts of the state. These mineral products of the state were 
known to the Indians, and it seems probable that they were 
known also to the mound-builders, though so far as the pipes 
are concerned it is uncertain whether any of them were used by 
the mound-builders, as very few relics have been found in the 
mounds, and very few pipes of any kind have been discovered 
in the state. 


6. The location of the mounds will be understood from this 
review. We have in it a picture of the native life, with the 
scenery for its setting. The mounds are placed generally in 
localities where the means of subsistence are the most abund- 
ant, but we can generally determine the particularnatural product 
which was sought for by the study of the effigies as related to 
the topography and natural scenery. There is scarcely a group 
of mounds which cannot be explained in this way. The map 
of the mounds should therefore be accompanied with the map 
of the country with the physical and the archceolgical peculiarities 
of each locality fully marked, so that the relation of the one to 
the other can be understood. There is a remarkable correspond- 
ence between the mounds and the topography. We learn from 
them not only the spots where there were villages and game- 
drives, but also the places where there were temporary encamp- 
ments in sugar-bushes and near berry patches; we learn from 
them also not only where there were game-drives, but where the 
hunters watched for different kinds of animals, the animal indi- 
cating the game sought for and the character of the soil and 
scenery showing that it was the very place where that kind of 
animals had its haunts. We find that they spent much time in 
hunting, and that they resorted to the lakes and rivers, and here 
adapted their mounds to-a system in hunting, and that they 
gathered from the swamps and wet places the wild rice, which 
grew so abundantly, and stored it away in caches, over which 
they placed mounds to protect it. We find also that they erected 
earth-walls along the edge of the swamps and bays and reedy 
lakes, and placed screens on these, from behind which they could 
shoot into the water-fowl which fed upon the wild rice. 

The author has discovered lines of long mounds near the 
water’s edge at White Lake, near Lake Mills, and not far from 
these effigies and burial mounds, the situation of the long 
mounds being such as to indicate that they were used as screens. 
There is also a long wall west of the group on the asylum 
grounds, north side of Lake Mendota. There are also long 
mounds on the east side of Pewaukee Lake, and near them a 
circle as if for an encampment or sweat-house, while on the hill 
about a mile away are turtle mounds. The discovery of mink 
effigies accompanied by lizards on the banks of a swamp in 
Sauk county by W. H. Canfield, would indicate that the mound- 
builders hunted for mink and built effigies of the same, and used 
2 
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them as screens from behind which they could watch the mink 
in their own haunts.. The group of fish effigies spoken of above, 
situated upon Delaven Lake, would indicate that the mound- 
builders made permanent camps on the banks of the lake and 
then placed the effigies of the fish there. These facts are sig- 
nificant, as they show the connection between the employment 
and the religious custom or superstition. 

There may, to be sure, at times come a little confusion into 
the mind from the presence of the clan emblems, as there are 
so many different kinds of animals imitated and these are so 
mingled with the emblems themselves. The study, however, of 
the locality will generally clear this up, as the topography will 
show whether it was a clan emblem or some animal which had 
its haunt in that particular place, was intended. 

The study of the map illustrates these points. The general 
map shows the location of the clans, but the map of each dis- 
trict will show the places where each clan carried out its own 
mode of life. It appears that each clan erected its mounds to 
assist them in gaining a subsistence, the religion of the mound- 
builders being mingled with their every-day employment, and 
being an essential aid to their sucess in gaining subsistence. 

We find that the people were partly agriculturists ; that they 
raised corn and surrounded their corn-fields by mounds; that 
they had garden-beds, and at times surrounded their garden- 
beds by earth walls, on which were temporary fences. The study 
of the garden-beds is suggestive in this respect. These have been 
discovered in all parts of the state; at Indian fields fear Mil- 
waukee, at two or three points near Maysville, at one point near 
Racine, at one point near Sextonville in Richland County, at 
several points near Baraboo in Sauk County. Of these last Mr. 
Canfields says: “They are situated back in the country away 
from the streams. Here they cover large plats of ground 
varying from ten to one hundred acres. In the large plats the 
beds are ranged in different rows, the paths following different 
directions, as if different families had their garden-beds together, 
but each family cultivated its own plat separately.” Corn-fields 
were very numerous throughout the state; there is, however; 
some uncertainty about these. They were cultivated by later 
tribes, and yet it is possible that the earlier and later used the same 
fields; at least there are corn-fields at Lake Koshkonong, at 
Waukesha, at Milwaukee, at the Dells on the Wisconsin River, 
at Manston., and various other points, in the immediate vicinity 
of which there are mounds, showing that the mound-builders 
occupied the same ground. 


7. The fauna of the state is to be studied in connection 
with the mounds, One of the most significant facts about the 
animal mounds is that they correspond so closely to the animals 
that are found in the region, and that their location is so near 
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the very haunts of the animals. This is the case with all of the 
animals though it is not true of all the effigies, for we draw the 
distinction between the clan effigy and the ordinary fmitative 
effigy. The correspondence holds good to the fur-bearing ani- 
mals, to the grazing animals, the beasts of prey, to the amphibi- 
-ous creatures, to birds of different kinds, so that we may learn 
from the mounds themselves, not only about the habits of the 


_-animals, but about their resorts. In this way the mounds pre- 


sent us a remarkable picture of the animal life as it formerly ex- 
isted; they also present a picture of the life of the people who 
‘built the mounds, and show very clearly that they were trained 
hunters, hunters who knew all about the animals and knew all 
-about the animals and knew the best places to hunt for them. 
Illustrations of this will be seen in the different mounds. We 
first take up the mounds of the fur-bearing animals, especially 
‘those which resort to swamps and low places. Mr. W, H. Can- 
field has described a group of mounds consisting of mink and 
lizards near Sauk City; these were situated in the immediate 
vicinity of a swamp or spring which was in all probability the 
resort of the mink. The same is true of a group in Summit. 
Dr. Lapham discovered here a turtle, fox and mink. We found 
them to be on the edge of a swamp which once abounded with 
mink. 

We here call attention to the lizard effigy, which is associated 
with mink at Baraboo. It here has two heads or possibly the 
effigy may be intended to represent the lizard with the mouth 
open. The same animal is represented with three legs, in the 
group given above. The lizard is associated here with birds, 
possibly a plover or a wading bird, and with coons which are 
represented in various attitudes. It seems impossible to deter- 
mine the clan effigy at Baraboo. There are here mink, coons, 
buffalo and bear, as well as bird; and one seems to be about as 
prominent asanother. This thing is noticeable, however, among 
the mounds, that the animals which are known to have fre- 
quented the region are represented by the mounds. This is a 
suggestive point. 

It would seem as if the mound-builders were accustomed to use 
skins and fur robes, for there are many effigies of fur-bearing 
animals, such as the mink, panther, wolf, fox, weasel, beaver, 
otter, badger, wood-chuck, raccoon, skunk, bear, besides the wild 
deer, moose and elk, whose skins are valuable. For food the 
the mound-builders had fish in great abundance. It is a singu- 
lar fact that different kinds of fish are represented in the mounds, 
and their shapes are found near the lakes where they are most 
abundant, the pickerel being seen in a group on Delavan Lake, 
catfish on Catfish River and Lake Koshkonong, and other kinds 


-of fish on other lakes. These abounded during the time of the 


mounds in the same places where effigies were numerous at the 
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time of the early settlement. The same is true of birds; the 
effigies of prairie-chickens are found on the prairies,and those 
of the pigeons in the forests and openings. 
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ANCIENT MINING IN AMERICA. 
By E. P. Appy. 


Many centuries before Lief or Columbus discovered America, 
t was inhabited by a race of people as free as the air they 
breathed. They were lords of all they surveyed, and the boun- 
ties that the Creator had bestowed upon them were enjoyed to 
their full extent; and it was not until the Indians came in 
contact with the white man that wickedness and extermina- 
tion was their lot. 

The arts and customs of the aborigines probably have changed 
more since the year 1492 ‘than they had for many centuries 
prior to that year. The Indians no longer cared for their dish- 
es and kettles made of clay, when those of brass and iron were 

ut into their hands. They had no further use for stone toma- 

awks when they could get those of iron ; and they lost confi- 
dence in their bows and, arrows, after seeing the superiority of 
guns. The white men gave the Indians many things that 
were of great service to them ; but there was one thing they 
failed to give them, and that was,—fair dealing. Even to this 
day, there is a class of men who want to rob the Indians of their 
rightful claim of being the aborigines of America. This they 
try in more ways than one ; but, to the thoughtful mind, they 
have not as yet succeeded. Many ot the works on the “Mound 
Builder” theory, produce the impression upon the mind of the 
reader that the Indians knew nothing about copper or the use 
of it. To prove this false, we have only to turn to history. 
Columbus in describing the natives, says that they wore cop- 
.: per ear-rings and bracelets. Jacques Cartier on his second 
voyage to this country, in 1535, had with him two Indians 
which he had taken to France the year before, who told him as 
he was sailing up the Gulf of St. Lawrence, that here was the 
beginning of Saguenay ; and that in Saguenay they obtained red 
copper, which they called “Caignetdaze.” The Indians in say- 
ing that the Gulf and River St. Lawrence was the beginning 
of Saguenay, probably meant that here they began their jour- 
neys to the place so called. According to ; Gilmary Shea, 
the Saguenay of the St. Lawrence Indians was the Lake Su- 
perior region, and possibly the parts accessible by the Missis- 
sippi. The River Saguenay was not so called from being in, 
but from leading to Saguenay. 
Hudson, who landed on our shores in 1609, says the natives 
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had pipes made of copper with earthen bowls, and that they 
wore copper ornaments around their necks. As Champlain, 
in 1610, was preparing to leave Quebec to — a war party of 
Algonquins, Hurons and Montagnais, at Three Rivers, who 
were going to attack the Iroquois, he noticed two Indians com- 
ing down the river in a canoe. He took them on board his 
barque, and he says: “Shortly after conferring with them about 
many matters concerning their wars, the Algonquin savage, 
one of their chiefs, drew from a sack a piece of copper a foot 
long, which he gave me. This was very handsome and quite 
pure. He gave me to understand that there were large quan- 
tities where he had taken this, which was on the bank of a 
river, near a great lake. He said they gathered it in lumps, and 
having melted it, spread it in sheets, smoothing it with stones.” 

The use of copper for arrow heads among the Indians of 
Massachusetts, at the arrival of the Puritans, is well authenti- 
cated. Mention is made of them by Mourt, in his journal of the 
Plymouth Plantation. Mr. Gibbs, describing some bodies that 
were found near Fall River, Massachusetts, says: “There ap- 
peared to have been three bodies interred here, but they were 
entirely broken up by the plough; one skull only was found 
whole. The flesh on one of the thigh bones was entire, and it 
bore the marks of copper rust. Three or four plates of copper 
were discovered, one having a leather thong through the hole 
-at tne top. Arrow heads of copper were also found, and parts 
of the shafts. One arrow head was fastened on by a piece of 
cord, like a fishing line well twisted, passing through the hole, 
and wound around the shaft.” 

The foregoing are only a few of the accounts that might be 
given, They are sufficient, however, to prove beyond a doubt, 
that the Indians had copper and knew the use of it. 

The assertion that the Indians were unacquainted with cop- 
per, or the use of it, is based entirely upon the hypothesis that 
the settlers of the Lake Superior region were unable to obtain 
any information trom the Indians in regard to copper or its 
whereabouts. There is one thing that has never been taken 
into account, and that is: that the Indians found in that region 
by the settlers were the same ones that had but a few years be- 
fore been driven there by the settlers of the East; and to en- 
tertain the idea for a moment that they could obtain the in- 
formation desired, is ridiculous; for when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which they were trying to obtain it, it is no 
wonder they did not succeed. Any one at all acquainted with 
Indian traits of character must certainly have observed that 
they never reveal anything of importance to the white man, 
except after long acquaintance with him, and even then only 
while the best of friendship exists. The French, who were 
nearly always in league with the Indians, complained at times 
-of having trouble to get information from them. Why should 
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the Indians, who were continually being driven from their 
homes by their enemies, tell them where the rich treas .re was 
to be found; was it not enough to give up their lands and hunt- 
ing-grounds? Is there any one who thinks that if some toreign 
power should land on this continent to-day with a view of driv- 
ing us from it, and should ask us where gold, our richest treas- 
ure, was to be found, that we would tell them? We are of the 
opinion that they would first become aware of our powder and 
lead. 

We have seen by referring to history that the Indians pos- 
sessed copper; we will now proceed to examine anotl.er asser- 
tion found in the Mound-builder books, viz.: That the de- 
serted copper mines or pits found in the Lake Superior region 
must have been the work of the Mound-builders; and that it 
would have been an utter impossibility for the red men to have 
worked them. The above assertion would have more weight 
had those who made it first identified the Mound-builders, and 
afterwards ascribed to them the copper mines. ‘They admit that 
they do not know who the Mound-builders were, but when any 
discovery like the above is made, this 1s no hindrance whatever 
to their saying it must have been the work of the Mound- 
builders. In fact everything that can not be accounted for at 
the time of the discovery is very easily and readily turned to 
the account of a people that no one knows ever existed. 
There is a charm about the mysterious that has taken hold of 
the imaginations of too many of our authors. There is plenty 
of evidence to prove that all the work commonly attributed to 
a mysterious race was the work of the red man of America. 
Aboriginal skill, industry and energy were adequate to all the 
architectural, mechanical, and mining labors of Mexico and 
Peru—labors which, without mystery, were ascribed to the 
aborigines. Must we require foreign art to account for a far 
inferior style of art, combination and energy here? The gold 
mines of Peru, South America, are the richest mines in the 
world. They have been worked by the aborigines for cen- 
turies in the same primitive manner in which they are worked 
to-day; no machinery of any kind being employed. The quartz 
containing the metal is crushed by rolling heavy logs over it, 
and every ounce of gold is carried away from the mines on the 
backs of men. It is commonly stated that the ancient copper 
mines of the Lake Superior region were first discovered in 
1848 by Mr. Knapp, agent of the Minnesota Mining Company. 
This is erroneous, for we find in the Jesuit Relations of 1671 
that the priests, who were making a survev of this region were 
also in search of copper. _ Father Dablon says that they 
found the largest quantities on Isle Minong, now Isle Royal. It 
is plain to be seen that these works were discovered one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven years before the date commonly given; 
and there is no doubt but that they were known a long time be- 
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fore this date. Jean Talon, intendant of Canada, must have 
known of these mines, for in 1770 he ordered Daumont de 
Saint Lusson to search for copper mines in the Lake Superior 
region. If there were no traditions or knowledge of mines in 
existence at the time, why should he select this region rather 
than any other to search for copper mines? In late years these 
mines or pits have been examined by several distinguished gen- 
tlemen who have given full accounts of their examinations. 
Mr. Jacob Houghton, who was for many years intimately con- 
nected with the mining interests ot Lake Superior, opened a 
large number of these ancient mining pits. He s»eaks of them 
as follows: . 

“On the west shore of Lake Superior the works of the an- 
cient miners extend over a district of country, comprising what 
1s known as the Trap Range, having a length of one hundred 
and fifty miles through Keweenaw, Houghton and Ontonagon 
counties, with a varying width of from four to seven miles. 
They also wrought the copper deposits of the Trap Range of 
Isle Royal, covering an area of about fifty miles in length, by an 
average of five miles in width. Their mining operations were 
crude and primitive. The process was to crack the embedding 
rocks and contract them by the sudden throwing on of 
water, and to complete the removal ot the pieces of native cop- 
per by mauling off the adhering particles of rock with stone 
hammers. This is attested by the presence, in all of the ancient 
pits, of large quantities of charcoal and numberless hammers ; 
the latter showing marks ot long usage. That the miners had 
not advanced to any knowledge of the artificial elevation of 
water, is shown by the fact that apparently, in all cases, the pits 
have only been sunk to a depth where the limit of man-power 
in bailing out water is reached. 

Between the successive pits are ridges of unremoved rock and 
soil, rather indicating that they were left as dams to prevent 
the water from passing from a pit already filled with water, into 
one in process of being wrought.” 

Another description of one of these pits, and a relic found at 
the bottom of it, will not be out of place. Mr. Henry Gillman, 
the accomplished archeologist, who has made these mining pits 
a special study, says in his paper read before the American So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Science: “I can not close without 
expressing my wondering admiration of a relic, which, taken in 
connection with our former discoveries, affords some of the most 
important evidences of the character of the ancient miners, the 
nature of their work, and the richness of the mineral field se- 
lected for their labors at Isle Royal. On clearing out of the pit 
the accumulating debris, a mass of copper was found at the bot- 
tom, at a depth of sixteen and one-half feet. It is of a crescent 
shape, and weighs nearly three tons, or exactly 5.720 pounds. 
Such a huge mass was evidently beyond the ability of these an- 
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cient men to remove. They could only deal with it as best they 
knew how ; and as to their mode of procedure, the surround- 
ings in the pit, and the corrugated surface of the mass itself, 
—the large quanties of ashes and coals lying around it bear am- 
ple testimony ; a great number of stone hammers or mauls, were 
also found near by, many of them fractured by use. With 
these the surface of the mass had evidently been beaten up into 
projecting ridges, and broken off. The entire upper face and 
sides of the relic presented repeated instances of this ; the de- 
pressions several inches deep, and the intervening elevations 
with their fractured summits covering every part of the ex- 
posed superficies. 

How much of the original mass was removed in the manner 
described, it is impossible to say. But from appearances, in all 
probability, it must have been at least one-third larger. Innum- 
erable fragments of copper chips lay strewn on all sides, and 
even the scales of fish, evidently the remains of the meals of the 
miners, were recovered from the pit.” 

There are many other descriptions of these mining pits that 
could be given, but the manner in which the mines were worked 
is shown as clearly in these as it would be were all the others 
given. We are told in the Mound-builder books that the man- 
ner in which these mines were worked indicates a high degree 
of civilization, much higher than was possible for the red man 
to have reached. Now, if there is anything in the manner in 
which these pits were worked that indicates a high degree of 
civilization, we fail to see it, for in all of the accounts given of 
them by men who have made these pits a special study, we find 
that they all agree on one point, and that is, that the operations 
of these miners were crude and primitive. Many of the stone 
hammers found in these pits were grooved, and were used with 
handles, but perhaps two thirds of them were simply rounded 
stones. We are told that the people who worked these 
mines were “eminently agricultural.” It has been proved 
conclusively that nearly all of the Indian tribes of Amer- 
ica were agriculturists; and that many of them raised much 
more maize than they needed for one year’s supply. The 
Indians had a way of preparing maize which enabled them to 
make long journeys, viz.: “The grain was reduced to a finer 
condition than samp or hominy. It was then mixed with a por- 
tion of sugar made from the sugar maple. The whole was put 
into a small leathern bag; meats they were expected to kill by 
the way; when any of the food was needed a small portion was 
mixed with water, as it could not be eaten dry.” Besides this 
the Indians had the Zizania Palustris, or wild rice. “It is a 
small, cylindrical grain, of about half an inch in length, covered 
by a very thin pellicle of a dark color. This pellicle is left on 
the grain, and it is consequently of a dark color when served. 
It contains more gelatinous matter than southern rice, and is 
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very nutritious. It is sometimes roasted and eaten dry. When 
gathered it is put into coarse bags, made of be ern fibre or 
twine, with a woof of some similar material. hese bags are 
laid away for winter use.” It will readily be seen that the In- 
dians would experience no difficulty in sustaining themselves 
while at work in the mines. 

Now in order to prove that the Indians worked these mines or 
pits, it will oniy be necessary to show that the means they had 
at their command were ample. That they were everywhere 
in possession of copper is no longer doubted. They had the 
copper, and consequently must have obtained it somewhere and 
somehecw. “The occurrence of this native metal in segrega- 
tions of various weights, enabled the ancient miners to easily 
follow the deposit, and to readily separate the pieces of metal 
from the containing rock. These segregations were peculiarly 
adapted for the use of the forger’s tools. The extreme ductility 
of the metal, due to its purity, was also a provision of great 
advantage to the ancient artisan.” Everywhere in the copper- 
bearing district of Lake Superior, copper is exposed to the 
view. The Indians probably began by breaking off the lumps 
thus exposed. They found that they could hammer the metal 
into almost any desired shape, and that they could make their 
ornaments, arrow and spear heads, with much less labor than 
it took to make them of stone and flint. They also saw that 
those made of copper were more durable. Now it does not 
seem at all strange or unreasonable that the Indians, knowing 
that copper was there and seeing its superiority over stone, should 
follow the vein, and call to their assistance an old and servicea- 
ble agent—fire, to assist them in mining this beautiful metal. 

The process of obtaining the copper by the aid of fire and 
water, was probably derived from the use of their earthen ket- 
tles that were tempered with pulverized stone, sand, or shells; 
which they found would crack if heated too hot and cold water 
was suddenly thrown into them. They too must certainly have 
observed that their fires that were in every-day use in and 
about their wigwams cracked the stones that were lying near 
them. By the aid of fire the Indians leveled the large trees of 
the forest, thus clearing a place on which to cultivate their 
maize, beans, pumpkins and tobacco. By its aid they were en- 
abled to make their canoes out of the trunks of trees. The 
canoes thus made were more substantial and better adapted for 
carrying heavy loads than those made of birch or elm bark. 
In them copper could be transported down the great lakes; and 
by carrying the copper a short distance it could be taken down 
the Mississippi in the same manner, thus accounting for the 
distribution M9 copper over all of that part of the United States 
lying east of the Rocky Mountains. Of course the tribes liv- 
ing nearest the mines would have the most copper, and this ac- 
counts for the larger number of copper implements being found 
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in Wisconsin and vicinity. The tribes living in that vicinity 
probably had the control of the copper mines, and those living 
at a distance could only obtain it by giving in exchange large 
quantities of wampum, maize, tobacco and skins. We can not 
believe that all, or even one-half of the Indian tribes were miners 
of copper, but that the tribes which lived in the Lake Superior 
region made this their business during the warmer seasons; 
which they continued as long as there was a demand for their 
product. We must regard the work done in these mines as the 
work at intervals of many centuries, rather than that of contin- 
uous labor. Mr. Schoolcraft, in giving a description of these 
mining pits, says: “The Indians call copper red iron, or Mis- 
ko-pe-wa-bik. Copper was used by them tor making va- 
rious implements; such as arm-bands, pyramidical tubes or 
dress ornaments, chisels and axes, all of which were hammered 
out in acold state. In every view which has been taken of the 
subject, the area of the basin of Lake Superior must be re- 
garded as the primary point of the intermediate traffic in native 
copper; and so far as we know, it appears to have been in the 
hands of the Algonquin tribes; at least those tribes were found 
here at the opening of the sixteenth century, when these por- 
tions of the territories of New France were first visited.” 

The articles of ftint and copper found in the mounds are of 
the same patterns, and must therefore have been used for the 
same purposes. No one doubts that the flint arrow and spear- 
heads were made by the Indians who possessed this country at 
the time of its discovery. As arrow and spear-heads made of 
copper are found side by side in the mounds with those of flint, 
it is perfectly reasonable to presume that the hand that placed 
the flint implements there also placed those of copper. The 
Indians exhibited more skill in making their flint arrow and 
spear-heads than would be necessary to work any of these mines. 
or pits for copper. 

We now come to other mines besides those of Lake Superior. 
We not oniy find traces of ancient mining operations in the 
copper-bearing district of Lake Superior, but in California, 
Lower California, Arkansas, New Mexico, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Georgia, New Jersey, and Ohio. In California a shaft 
was discovered in 1849 that was two hundred and ten feet deep, 
at the bottom of which were found the bones of a human skele- 
ton. An altar was also discovered in the shaft, which would 

oint more closely to the Indian period than to the early Span- 
ish adventurers. This mine had been so thoroughly worked 
that the discoverers deemed it unprofitable to work it farther. 
The mines of Seven Cities of Cibola, New Mexico, have lately 
been found, from which large quantities of gold are now being 
taken. The former operations in these mines are described as 
crude and primitive. In the Wabash Valley, Indiana, several 
rude attempts at mining have,been discovered. Those in Ar- 
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kansas, Missouri and Illinois consist of wells, dug to obtain a 
more plentiful supply of salt. The largest uf these was discov- 
ered near the Saline River, in Illinois. It is known as “Nigger 
Well,” or salt works, as it was worked by slave labor, while 
Illinois was a territory. It is a curbed well, eight feet square 
and forty feet deep. These works with their surroundings have 
been very thoroughly examined by Mr. Sellers, who is of the 
opinion that they do not show the signs of high civilization that 
Mr Foster and others would have us believe. In ancient times 
salt was obtained in the following way: Thesalt water obtained 
from the well was carried up the hill just back of it, where the 
water was evaporated in large earthen kettles by means of the 
sun’s rays and heated stones plunged into it. Mr. Sellers, in 
closing his description of these works says: ‘You may say I 
am indulging my imagination. Well, be it so. if I am, my 
imagination keeps within the bounds of possibility; while yours 
(meaning Mr. Foster’s remarks) would endow these primitive 
people, whose only implements or tools seem to have belonged 
to the rude age of stone, with a skill in handling them far be- 
yond what we, in this enlightened age, possess, with all our ap- 
pliances; and you do this to give a color of truth to an entirely 
imaginary process, not sustained by a single fact.” 

There are those who even go so far as to make the assertion 
that the flint mines found all over the country were worked by 
the Mound-builders, and not by the Indians. They are com- 
pelled to make this assertion for, if the Indians were capable of 
mining flint, they would also be capable of mining copper. No 
reasonable mind can doubt that the flint mines or pits found at 
Flint Ridge, Licking county, and those in Perry county, Ohio, 
were worked by the red men. They used enormous quantities 
of ftint, as the innumerablé tragments scattered over the surface 
of the ground in almost every portion of the state attests. 

Nearly ail the men who have examined these ancient mining 
pits of different kinds say that most of them show that they 
have been abandoned quite recently. Their conclusions are 
well sustained by the presence of wood and other perishable 
materials in many of the pits.. A few of the pits in the Lake 
Superior region show that they have been abandoned for sev- 
eral centuries, which proves conclusively that they were not 
all worked at the same time. In forming our opinions in regard 
to any of these ancient works, we must bear in mind the enor- 
mous changes that have taken place in the last two centuries; 
and we should strive to bring out the facts and not the mys- 
teries. In science, mystery counts as naught. 
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CHIPS FROM TONGA SUPERSTITION. 


The Tonga people are a small tribe inhabiting the shores of 
Inhambane Bay, a mere remnant of what was, rather than a 
people of any importance among other tribes, The name “Ton- 
ga” is a favorite, as it appears, a tribe near Zululand, one about 
Delagoa Bay, and one beyond the Zambezi all being designated 
by the same term. The Tonga of this vicinity is different at 
least in dialect, from the others of the same name, and existing 
evidence points to a no mean antiquity for the tribe. Of their 
domestic and civil relations there is no space to write, and the 
religious intuitions and superstitions can be presented only in 
outline. 

The religion of these Tonga people consists of a huge super- 
stition reduced to more or less system, but with as little tangi- 
bility as is consistent with solid ignorance. Everything that 
happens, or can happen, is caused by direct personal agency, 
but the nearer the source of all cause we approach the more 
must we leave the regions of sense and soundness, and the more 
must we lean upon mere human hearsay, hoary tradition, and 
sheer superstition, There is no attempt at delineation of doc- 
trine, and consistency is non-essential to the system, and such 
theories as we may arrive at concerning them must be derived 
from examples of what are said to be seen and done. It re- 
quires considerable readiness in language and familiarity with 
individual people before the rottenness of their superstition is 
liable to be fully suspected; but when the view is cleared even 
partially, we find there is room for a positive belief in a life after 
the physical death, with more or less distinct ideas of spiritual 
existence, and a strange sort of mixture of the spiritual with the 
intermediate, and the intermediate with the present human state 
of existence; there is also room for a lively kind of diurno- 
nocturnal transmigration of souls, and a system of sufficiently 
powerful ordinary M.D’s (native order), Their system may be 
described somewhat as follows: 

(1.) The idea of a Supreme Being is indefinite, but there is 
an existing idea of a First one, and this first being is a person. 
The earth is taken for an existing fact without cause or question, 
but the creation of man is accredited to this first being, and in 
some respects the tradition seems to resemble that part Adam 
represents in our system, rather than thatof God. None of the 
divine attributes are ascribed to him. The term used (Nungun- 
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gulu) means a powerful agent, much the same as that of gov- 
ernor of the province (Mwamagulu), or white man (Nchungu), 
which seems to imply an agency so unlimited as to be able to 
accomplish anything undertaken. It is a common proverb that 
a white man can conquer anything but death, and “Nungun- 
gulu” is represented as being able to control that also. In gen- 
eral characteristics he is not better than he is bad, and resembles 
native human character in all essentials. Blessings are attrib- 
uted to no one, or to chance; but calamity usually to Nungun- 
gulu. A man lying at the point of death sent to the writer to 
have him come and pray away Nungungulu, who was sitting on 
his breast and he could get no breath. Nungungulu figures vary 
slightly in native eschatology. 


(2.) There is a class of spiritual agencies called “ Mandiki” 
(singular, ndiki) which are quite indefinite in character; they are not 
very independent beings, since they are subject to another class 
of agencies—the “jindoyi.” When they come, or what they do 
outside of their special hours of duty, is about as indefinite as 
any other essential to superstition. They probably have their 
abiding place somewhere in the realm of departed “lives,” 
though they seem from usual descriptions to partake more of 
the nature of the last century ghosts. 

Whenever a person “goes crazy,” has fits, or faints, he is said 
to be possessed by the “mandiki.” So if one is drowned or is 
accidentally killed, he is said to have been allured by the “man- 
diki.” People are said to live many days under water, and to 
return to life, usually bringing some strange charm with them, 
and the stranger the better. When a person is sick, he may be 
relieved by frightening away the “mandiki,” and when he is dead, 
grave precautions are undertaken to keep the “mandiki” away 
from the burial place; this is usually done by firing rifle shots 
from time to time over the spot. People pray to the “mandiki,” 
offer them sacrifices, prizes and gifts, to keepthemaway. They 
are always unwelcome visitors. 

Persons possessed by the “mandiki” perform wonderfully. 
They are said by living witnesses to eat coals of fire even with 
relish; and the writer has seen a woman dance in a bed of live 
coals, without any of the usually visible signs of effect. But 
the woman was not crazy, but professed only to showing a kind 
of “light-of-foot” performance, in which her trick was apparently 
successful. Theseand many wonderful tricks besides, the “man- 
diki” are wont to assist people to perform. 

(3.) Another class of beings are certainly original in concep- 
tion and unique in authority. These are called the “Jindoyi” 
(sing., ndoyi). These people have the power of assuming either 
the spiritual or human form of existence, as convenient vicissi- 
tudes require. These “jindoyi” appear like ordinary human be- 
ings, and can not be discerned by any mortal agency save the 
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doctors, However when they visit the realms of the departed 
lives they are obliged to undergo a change of corporeal compo- 
sition ; for should they or any human being perchance behold a 
departed “‘life,” he would immediately fall down dead. This ac- 
counts to these people for those sudden deaths which we are in 
the habit of ascribing to apoplexy, heart disease, and the like. 
Their powers are manifold ; they have sole control of the regions 
of departed “lives ;” can enter therein and return whenever they 
choose; can take you or me with them, review the whole multi- 
tude of the departed, allow us to hold conversation with them, 
and return us again to present sensibilities, and all for a slight 
compensation, which, considering the favors conferred, is a 
meager recompense indeed. They allot daily and nightly tasks 
to each one of the departed “lives”; some they change for the 
day into birds, and send them to gather grains from such gar- 
dens as they are directed to visit, whence they return with the 
grains in their bills; this grain they disgorge, then resuming 
their original form of departed “lives”, they pound out the grain into 
meal, make mush. and eat; thus keeping together their spirit- 
ual soul and body. An “ndoyi” may for a small fee, direct 
these feathered thieves into your enemies’ garden, or in case 
your enemy has got the start of you, he may so arrange with 
his birds that though they seem to be destroying your own gar- 
den, and all your efforts to dislodge them are in vain, yet at the 
threshing floor not one grain from a bountiful crop will appear 
to ke wanting. Other lives are turned into leopards, hyenas, 
and evzry wild animal that is known to appear, and these are 
sent to raid the flocks and pens of any to whom they are sent 
and to return with the spoil, so that there may be no dearth of 
meat at the tables of the departed “lives.” Others are changed 
into huge fish, crocodiles, etc, till not a bird, not an animal, not 
an insect, not a living thing may not be the transmigratory form 
of some departed “life,” sent to prey upon the respectable in- 
habitants of the earth. Not all animals are such departed “lives,” 
but for visiting the haunts of humanity, the departed “lives” are 
allowed to take on no other form save that of the animal king- 
dom. / 

The “jindoyi’ keep several people of this vicinity, both white 
Portuguese and native heathen, beneath the waves of the gentle 
harbor, and oftentinies at early dawn and late dusk, when the 
tide is lowest, they are seen sitting at sumptuously prepared 
tables, close down to the water; but they will suddenly vanish 
if they imagine they are discovered. 

The more interesting part of the “ndoyi’s” work, to present 
“lives” at least, is his complete control of all relations, both 
political and domestic; all disease, and especially of life and 
death itself; and this power he may exercise by mere volition, 
unassisted by medicine and art. Whenever, for any reason, they 
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‘wish to remove the “life” of a person, they do so, and the “lite” 
immediately departs, but the body remains, being taken sud- 
denly ill, and in a few hours, or at most a few days, it dies the 
natural physical death. This is always the case with those who 
lie unconscious for a period before death, and perhaps gives the 
clue to the basis of the superstition. Strange as it may seem in 
such wonderful beings, they also are subject to natural death, and 
are thus removed to the spiritual camping grounds at the willing 
of more powerful “jindoyi;” these other and more powerful ones 
in turn some way get out of order, and are then superceded by 
others, and thus the circle is kept complete. 


These people exercise most arbitrary authority, and are influ- 
enced by any sort of human attribute: among which the promi- 
nence is given to anger, lust, love of power, money, etc. The 
value of a native’s life is therefore not a very stable factor, as at 
any moment, from any motive, an “ ndoyi” may call the dearest 
member of the household to enter the everlasting “forest” of 
departed “lives” and immediate obedience is inevitable, and there 
is no redress. The method of approaching the “ndoyi” is 
through the native doctor, He is said to have medicine which 
will in any given case discover any required “ndoyi;” and by 
paying a small fee, if the interview is private, or a liberal fee for 
a public manifestation, the most ordinary native may become 
acquainted with matters which none but the “jindoyi” are sup- 
posed to know. 

The “‘jindoyi do not become animals themselves, but are said 
to be known to put on the skins of animals, and thus visit the 
flocks of their neighbors for illicit purposes. This mode of 
thieving is also unique, and professionals in this line should take 
notice. 


(4.) The abode of the departed “lives” is said to be a place 
within an indefinite but very large forest; it is near to every- 
body, but no one knows just where it is, and it is not wholesome 
to know too much about the place. Various paths lead to this 
forest, but only the “jindoyi” are familiar with them. It cannot 
be far away, for one may visit there and return in a few hours. 
Those who have visited these departed “lives” affirm that they 
have the same personal appearance as in this state; wear the 
same filthy “fig-leaf” clothing, eat the same coarse food, drink 
from the same streams, and perform the same general duties as 
human beings do. They are represented as being in a state of 
longing for home, and it is considered a serious misfortune to be 
made into a departed “life;” they are in more of a prison than 
a home, with the “jindoyi” for their jailors. This state is con- 
tinuous and endless, and the departed “life” is constantly brood- 
ing over the unavenged wrong which the “ndoyi” did him when 
he snatched him from the more enjoyable realms of the living. 
While it is a simple matter theoretically to pursuade an “ndoyi” 
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to allow a personal visit to this region, yet the number of those 
who have actually visited there is limited, and it is quite 
impossible to find one who will affirm that he has made such a 
visit, or even knows of a person who has done so; yet they 
affirm that many people do so continually in a private manner, 
and none but themselves are ever the wiser for their experience. 
Doubtless visions and dreams figurely largely concerning these 
personal visitations, though it is like a “charge on a wind-mill” 
to attempt any such argument with a native, 

(5.) The well known tangible agency to the entrance to all 
this mystery is’ through the native doctor, singular “nyanga,” 
plural “jinyanga.” He is said to be able to work wonders either 
by means of his medicines, or by his connivance with the “jin- 
doyi.” In personal appearance he out-Herods hideousness it- 
self: herein consists much of his power over the susceptible na- 
tive. With ibex horns on head, hippopotamus teeth at the neck, 
zebra tails at the elbow, elephant tails at the knee, snake skins 
around the body, an old dried up ox heart for central diamond, 
with the most incongruous paints attainable, with scars and 
wounds, grimaces and groans, he is considered adequate for all 
mortal terrors. His word is irrevocable, and if not instantly ap- 
preciated, he may report the offender to his particular guardian, 
“ndoyi,’ whence misery is bound to ensue. He prognosticates 
the future with great solemity by means of the vertebra ot fish, 
the skeleton joints of human fingers, bones of fowls, chips of 
brass and iron, curiously colored stones, snail shells, etc. These 
he tosses up, and as they chance to fall, so the die is cast in any 
person’s future. He is said to be able to point out any thief, to 
tell when stolen goods are to be found, and give other similar 
and useful information, in exchange for a small fee. It is not 
generally supposed by the people, though it is confessed by 
some, that the bone throwing is not consulted till after the 
“nyanga” has become tolerably acquainted with the facts in the 
case and has discovered the verdict that will probably be satis- 
factory in the case; such information being strongly hinted at by 
unduly interested friends, the thief himself, and by general pub- 
lic opinion. The older portion of the Portuguese population 
are in the habit of employing these “jinyanga” for the discov- 
ery of thieves and in case of death, to find out what particular 
“ndoyi” was responsible for it. If an “nyanga” fails in any 
particular case it is always most readily explained; any excuse 
save the right one being greedily accepted by this humbug- 
loving and credulous people. 

A few illustrations will show from what sources the preceding 
ideas are formed. 

(a) “A young lady was asked for and purchased from her 
father by a man who was a ‘ndoyi’,. But as the ‘ ndoyi’ did not 
differ from ordinary men in personal appearance, his particular 
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power was not known. He manifested more than ordinary de- 
light in his bride, and thought his affection reciprocated to such an 
extent that he determined to risk a manifestation of his identity. 
Among other duties on hand at the time he chose for this disclos- 
ure wasthe removing of the ‘life’ of the wife’s mother to the spirit 
world; her ‘life’ had been removed, and the remaining body fall- 
ing suddenly ill, the daughter and her husband were summoned 
to visit her. After the visit was paid, while returning, the bride- 
groom, snatching a branch from a certain bush, struck his bride 
another certain number of times, and she became transformed to 
the proper consistency for visiting in safety the forest of the de- 
parted ‘lives’. He then gave the twig to his bride and told her 
to strike him the same number of times, which she at once did, 
not recognizing that she was in any way changed or was con- 
ferring any special favor upon him. The two then struck off 
into the deep forest and presently arrived at the camping estab- 
lishment of the departed ‘lives’. iere she saw multitudes of 
people who were long since dead, children and parents, old and 
yonng. Some were pounding out corn and millet, some bring- 
ing water, some cooking, and the usual operations of regular 
kraal life were being carried on. She saw what she was accus- 
tomed to see in any kraal, save that the people were only 
departed ‘lives’ and not people at all. Presently she meets her 
mother and is informed by her that her husband is an ‘ ndoyi,’ 
and that he has just taken her life, and that her body at home 
will die at eventide. She is indignant, and resolves on revenge 
at the earliest opportunity; she says nothing, however, of her 
intent to any one. After having given his orders to various per- 
sons as to who shall do this, who that, who shall gather grain, who 
flech, and from whose fields and flocks; her husband tells her 
that it is time to return; she, bidding her mother good-bye, fol- 
lows him out of the forest. When they have reached the spot 
where they are liable to meet with human beings, the husband 
takes a twig similar to the first and tells his bride to strike him 
so many times. She says: ‘ No, my lord, you strike me first as 
you did before.’ Suspecting nothing, he strikes her the required 
number of times, and she returns to her natural form. Then in 
return for all of his recent favors to her, she takes the twig and 
lovingly strikes her wily husband but once, which reduces him to 
a state of unconscious helplessness half way between ‘time and 
eternity’. Leaving her fallen lord prone upon the earth, she 
hastens on her way with the secret of his misfortune safely locked 
within herown bosom. Her husband perishes, and other ‘jindoyi’ 
hasten to remove him to the near proximity of his longing 
mother-in-law.” 


(b.) In order to become an “ndoyi” an “nyanga” applies to 
an “ndoyi” for medicine ; but his first experiments must be con- 
ducted on persons of his own household, father, mother, wife, or 
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child. A man once went to an “nyanga” and asked for medi- 
cine, but did not state the purpose for which it was wanted. 
The “nyanga” gave him medicine to make him an “ndoyi” and 
told him to go to his brother and ask for a fowl ; in case he got 
it, to look never behind him till he had placed the fowl in the 
hands of the “nyanga.” The man did as directed, telling his 
brother he was in trouble and in need of a towl; the brother 
consented and the man took the fowl, and hastened on his way 
to the “nyanga”; having proceeded some distance he uncon- 
sciously glanced behind him, when he saw his brother closely 
following him; then he knew that he had his brother’s “life” in 
his hands, and that he was created “ndoyi.” Immediately re- 
tracing his steps he replaced the fowl in the place where he 
found it, when his brother’s life returned to his body, and his 
health, which had been seriously disturbed by the occurrence, 
was immediately made whole. Had he not accidentally glanced 
backward, his brother had inevitably died. 

(c.) A man still living in this vicinity one dark night heard 
a commotion in his pig pen; taking his bow and arrow he ran 
out to the pen and saw what appeared to be a fearfully large 
leopard. He discharged his arrow at a venture and took to his 
heels, as was eminently fitting he should have done, had his sus- 
picions proved valid. Next morning, going out to discover if 
possible what had occurred, he saw leopard hairs, blood, and 
“man” tracks; following the trail he found now and then hair, 
blood, and presently a leopard skin; he traced the footprints to 
a kraal, entered in, and after due formality in the usual saluta- 
tions inquired the news. He was informed that late on the pre- 
vious evening one of their number had been shot by one of the 
“jindoyi” and mortally wounded. Then he knew that he had 
slain an “ndoyi”. 

Such cases being common, hence the rise of the whole theory 
of transmigration of departed souls, “jindoyi,” etc. So far as 
appears the whole race of “jindoyi” might be sought out and 
slain, and endless life and happiness, together with the freeing of 
the departed souls, ad infinitum, all come naturally to pass; but 
then, that would ruin the whole system of superstition, and besides 
other considerations might interfere. 

(d:) A child was recently born into a missionary’s family ; 
nearly a month after, the mother having resumed her household 
duties; was suddenly stricken down, and in a few hours died. 
The natives declare that an “nyanga” had put medicine into the 
upper portion of awoman’s foot, andthe woman having approached 
the house of the missionary, the death of the mother was the 
immediate and necessary result. The disease was propogated 
in the same manner as smallpox, etc., by mere contamination of 


the atmosphere. 
(e.) A native woman recently died on this mission station. 
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She had been suffering from an acute attack of pneumonia; the 
night before she died, the missionary was called at 2 A. M., to go 
and see if anything more could be done for her relief. In pass- 
ing over the short space to the hut wherein the sick one lay, 
something, probably a “cape hare,” (an animal much like a 
kangaroo), zigzagged off into the darkness; on arriving at the 
hut the servant girl who was sent to call the missionary, reported 
having seen an “ndoyi” in the way. The mother was so alarmed 
by the report that she immediately sent for all near friends, tell- 
ing them to come quickly if they wished to see her daughter, 
for her “life” had been taken, and very soon the body would be 
dead. The daughter passed away at 8 a.M., and the mother 
thinks it strange that the missionary is so stupid that he can not 
see these things, so very plain to her. 


Usually on such occasions some “nyanga” is appealed to and 
some entirely innocent person is pointed out as the “ndoyi” who 
perpetrated the crime; if he was poor, friendless and easily dis- 
posed of, he was formerly slain, but now he only suffers the dis- 
grace which is naturally heaped upon him; if he be powerful 
and independent, then the relatives are content to admire him 
and keep well within his favor, lest a greater “Tartar” catch 
them, 


These examples are capable of extention equal to that of the 
entire African humanity, but the present variety will suffice to 
show the natural tendency of native imagination, credulity and 
superstition. The questions one could wish to have answered 
are legion, but perspicuity leaves too little room for superstition. 
The native mind despises anything that it can fully comprehend ; 
what it can understand without the aid of the revealed word of 
inspiration fails to account for the sudden and inscrutable things 
of life. What he can not understand may perchance, contain 
the solution of the problem; hence the more indefinite and even 
ridiculous the deception, somuch the more does he see covering 
for the incomprehensible. He seems satisfied with his supersti- 
tion, and because neither he nor you can understand it, is no 
fault of the system; if he can net explain it, he believes there 
are others who can, and this is sufficient for him. While to us 
his stupidity is immeasurable and painful to contemplate, the 
stupidity with which we fail to see things as he sees them, is 
equally prodigious to him. This most irrational superstition has 
been generating for generations of generations, until it has be- 

come sinew and blood in his moral and physical constitution, 
and is not to be eradicated by any superffcial means. Possibly 
ano small percentage of the Christian church has inherited a 
Christian constitution in much the same manner; and it is quite 
as easy to persuade the one to give up his religion for supersti- 
tion as it is to persuade the other to give up his superstition for 
religion. However, when the powers of thought have been 
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aroused and really set to work on an independent basis, and a 
complete system of religion brought to light by divine revela- 
tion is within the grasp of his comprehension, then superstition 
must go, and go to return no more. 

E. H. Roserts. 


MonGwE, INHAMBANE, East Africa, Oct. 17, 1888. 


Note.—In this language the vowels have but one sound, and 
the consonants are the sameas in English. The vowels area, 
é, i, 6, ii, same as in mon, Mongwé, ji-ndoyi, Niingiingiilii, etc. 

E. H. R. 





THE RARER INDIAN RELICS OF CENTRAL 
NEW YORK, 


By W. M, BEAUCHAMP. 


There is a relic found sparingly in Central New York which is 
not of wide distribution. Locally these articles are termed 
state arrow-heads, They are of the form of a broad lancet, or 
a double-edged knife, both edges being ground and having 
slight barbs. Most abundant near the Seneca river, a few ex- 
amples are found at moderate distances, as well as near the St. 
Lawrence river and Lake Champlain. Usually they are of grey 
or dark slate, but a broader form occurs of red slate. Rarer 
than these are some long implements of striped slate, not unlike 
the blade of a bayonet in general form. Of these Mr. O. M. 
Bigelow, of Baldwinsville, N. Y., has two good examples, and 
similar objects have been found on Lake Champlain. 


A curious little stone trinket found by me on Onondaga lake 
is even rarer, and Dr. Rau assured me had seen but one resem- 
bling it. Understanding there was something like it in the 
Western Reserve Historical Museum at Cleveland, Ohio, I ex- 
amined the collection carefully, but found nothing of the kind. 
The Smithsonian Institution, however, has one resembling it 
from the Pacific coast. Mine is of polished sandstone, resem- 
bling a miniature coffee-cup, but perforated at the base and being 
but about an inch across. By knotting a cord and passing it 
through the hole, it may have been suspended for an ornament. 
True, stone cups are occasional, but larger than this, and a very 
pretty one of a dark striped slate has somewhat of a saucer 
form. 

In New York boat-shaped articles of striped slate are rare, and 
I have seen none which are hollowed. Two somewhat resem- 
bling these are perforated in two places from top to bottom, and 
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have a prominent nipple in the center above. Two of the same 
nature I found in the collection at Cleveland, one closely resem- 
bling the New York specimens, but the other raised intoa high, 
compressed pyramidal form. The nipple and perforations are 
characteristic, 


New York stone tubes are sometimes of sandstone, more 
commonly of striped slate; and of the latter there are beautiful 
examples. In Onondago Cceunty, I have met with clay tuhes of 
considerable length, but only from ore spot. They were found 
in a grave by Otisco lake some years ago. There seems to have 
been two or three of these, and among the fragments are two 
end pieces, perforated through the expanded end, which is not 
unlike the upper half of a dice box. They seem to have been 
used as paint boxes and are of greenish white clay. Mr. Frey, 
Palatine Bridge, has three much like these, except in color, 
which is brown, but they may not have contained paint. An- 
other curious paint box was bone, a slender-bone being ground 
down longitudinally to the hollow, and in the long orifice lay 
the miller, shutting in the paint. Both red and white paint oc- 
curred with the Otisco tubes. The stone tubes are usually cylin- 
drical, but sometimes quadrangular. One clay tube I have 
learned of near Seneca Lake. 


Pipes present all the usual varieties, and a few are of the 
Mound-builders’ type. Without describing all, it may be re- 
marked that recent stone pipes are quite as common as earlier 
ones, and that the clay pipes have noteworthy peculiarities. The 
expanding bow! is frequent, and the more cylindric corded bovl. 
Animal representations are often met with, but the earlier forms 
have the figure or face turned towards the smoker. Later the 
Indians conformed to French taste, and the more highly orna- 
mented part was turned from the holder. In one instance a 
panther’s head was at right angles with the stem. Upturned 
heads, the open jaws forming the bowl, are much more common 
than the last. On one site only occur clay pipes with human 
faces grotesquely intertwined all over the bowl and down the 
stem. One but little broken, belonging to Mr. Bigelow, has 
fourteen faces remaining, and may have had twenty at first. 
The only pipe made of deer’s horn is one of my own, large and 
finely carved, but this is probably but a century old. Trade 
pipes are found of iron, brass, pewter and clay. Unfinished 
stone pipes are mostly of one pattern, suggesting those of the 
Mound-builders, but with a thicker base. 

The later copper implements of the New York Indians were 
of sheet copper, cut into any desired form, the arrows being tri- 
angular and often perforated. Of copper ornaments they thus 
made many, and small copper beads are yet found in old graves 
on the well preserved strings. Native copper articles are of sev- 
eral kinds also, as celts, gouges, beads, and spears. Most ot 
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the implements have the usual ridge on one side, and the largest 
I have seen weighed two pounds and fourteen ounces. In one 
instance only have I known of a socket base for attaching a 
handle. Copper suited the Indian taste best until some time in 
the last century, when they developed a strong liking for silver 
trinkets. 

These will not be ranked among the rarer Indian relics, though 
they are likely soon to be rare. Ordinarily they were made of 
coin, hammered out on a small anvil, marked and cut out after 
a pattern, and ornamented by punches, The usual forms are 
circular brooches, lyres, hearts, double and single crosses, stars, 
square and compasses, rings, diamonds, squares, and designs 
adapted from coats-of-arms. Many are very beautiful. I men- 
tion these articles of modern use because quite an antiquity has 
been assigned to some things of the kind from Indian graves. 
The crosses figured from Georgia, and attributed to De Soto’s 
expedition of 1540, differ in no respect from those now used by 
the New York Indians, while the occurrence of the letter U in 
an inscription brings them down at least to 1650, They are 
probably of the early part of the last century. 

These brooches, ear-rings and other ornaments have also an 
interest as being of Indian manufacture, Not very long since, 
that is, within the half century, Ju-ne-gant-ha (the tribe is very 
large) made these at Onondaga. He used a small anvil, on 
which he hammered out coins and other pieces of silver, and 
shaped and ornamented them. When done, the value was 
usually doubled. He had a set of patterns for tracing the de- 
signs, and punches and chisels for cutting and ornamenting. 
Sometimes brooches and silver plates were made quite large. 
Cutting colored glass for ear-rings was a harder task for the 
Indian artist, but the work and designs are very neat. Before 
the war the Onondagas had great quantities of such ornaments, 
but the high price of silver at that time soon made them scarce. 

Apparently beads of any kind were rare in Central New York 
before the historic period. I have seen not over five shell beads 
from all Onondaga County that can be called prehistoric, and 
three of these are likely to belong to the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. On most neighboring sites they are even rarer. 
But one or two have been found in the Mohawk valley, and the 
whole Iroquois territory of New York does not afford a prehis- 
toric bead resembling the belt wampum. This effectually disposes 
of some modern traditions on this point. If a keeper of the 
wampum was appointed when the League was formed, the con- 
federacy does not antedate the seventeenth century. I have 
several times carefully examined the Onondaga wampum belts, 
and while all of them are modern I have good reasons for think- 
ing that none of them are much over a century old. It is 
perfectly certain that the New York Iroquois had no shell wam- 
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pum before they obtained it from the Dutch, and Loskiel says 
that before they had shell beads they strung colored pieces of 
wood. The Onondagas have a tradition that their early wam- 
pum was made of porcupine quills, and a Hi-a-wat-ha legend 
recently told to me points in the same direction. Hi-a-wat-ha 
calls down the wampum bird, and presents a string of its quills 
to a Mohawk chief, telling him always to call him with this, The 
chief replies that, as things are, he can only give him a string of 
colored bits of wood for the present. Norare any fresh-water 
shell beads found except,a few discoid ones made from Unio. 
Mr. Morgan’s statement regarding wampum of spiral fresh-water 
shells always seemed probable to me, but I know of no facts to 
bear it out. In two instances only have I ever even found a 
shell of this kind, and both of these showed no signs of use. 
One or two sites in Cayuga County yield long marine shell beads 
which seem old, but the usual finds are on recent sites, and com- 
priselong and polished shell beads, mere marine shells perforated, 
porcelain, Venetian glass, small wampum and discoidal beads, 
with large ovate ones occasionally. The true wampum is of two 
kinds, distinguished by the drilling. Fish and bird forms of 
shell ornaments, crescents, gorgets, ornamented disks, and other 
shell articles are common on some sites, but all are recent. 


The importance and antiquity of some of these have been un- 
intentially exaggerated. Shell gorgets of the same size and 
form as those figured by Mr. W. H. Holmes, and only differing 
in ornament, were in use by the Onondagas two hundred years 
ago. Several of the shell disks illustrated by him are of the 
same date, and specimens of both may yet be seen here, I have 
met with several of those ornamented with crosses, and some of 
the radiant figures and curved crosses were certainly marked out 
with compasses. I recently figured a nice circular hammer stone 
from a Seneca site.on which concentric circles had been in- 
scribed with compasses, and also a six-pointed star. The Iro- 
quois were not slow in using such implements. The drilling of 
the disks through the long diameter, was also done with a steel 
drill, as in the case of the New York Catlinite ornaments. 
Whatever the significance the cross may once have had for the 
Iroquois, its late use was merely ornamental, and all my double 
silver crosses came from a pagan family. This feature is con- 
spicuous in the picture of the council at Buffalo, in the second 
volume of Stone’s Life of Brant, where the cross appears on the 
ear-rings of every Indian represented. I find it, combined with 
other things, on my snow-snake, made in 1879. That the cross 
is often the Greek form is simply due to the shape of the article 
on which it is placed. My silver ones are all long, as is the one 
on i snow-snake, while the circular shell disks have the limbs 
equal. 

While speaking of wampum I am tempted to quote an account 
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of its manufacture in New Jersey in 1844. It is from Barber 
& Howe’s Historical Collections, and I have seen reference to 
it only in Munsell’s Annals ot Albany, although it is the most 
exact account that has come under my notice. It will be found 
under the head of Bergen county. 

“Wampum, or Indian money, is to the present day made in 
this county, and sold to the Indian traders of the far west. It 
has been manufactured by the females in this region from very 
early times for the Indians; and as everything connected with 
this interesting race is destined at no distant period to exist 
only in history, we annex a description of the manufacture. 

“The wampum is made from the thick and blue part of sea- 
clams shells. The process is simple, but requires a skill only 
attained by long practice. The intense hardness and brittleness 
of the material render it impossible to produce the article by 
machinery alone. It is done by wearing and grinding the shell. 
The first process is to split off the thin part with a light sharp 
hammer. Then it is clamped in the sawed crevice of a slender 
stick, held in both hands, and ground smooth on a grindstone, 
until formed into an eight-sided figure of about an inch in length, 
and nearly half an inch in diameter, when it is ready for boring. 
The shell then is inserted into another piece of wood sawed 
similarly to the above, but fastened firmly to a kench of the size 
of a common stand. One part of the wood projects over the 
bench, at the end of which hangs a weight, causing the sawed 
orifice to close firmly upon the shell inserted on its under side, 
and to hold it firmly, as in a vice, ready for drilling. The drill 
is made from an untempered handsaw. The operator grinds the 
drill to a proper shape, and tempers it in the flame of a candle. 
A rude ring, with a groove on its circumference, is put on it; 
around which the operator (seated in front of the fastened shell) 
curls the string of a common hand-bow. The boring com- 
mences by nicely adjusting the point of the drill to the center 
of the shell, while the other end is braced against a steel plate 
on the breast of the operator, About every other sweep of the 
bow the drill is dexterously drawn out, cleaned of the shelly 
particles by the thumb and finger, above which drops of water 
from a vessel fall down and cool the drill, which is still kept re- 
volving by the use of the bow with the other hand, the same as 
though it were in the shell. This operation of boring is the 
most difficult of all, the peculiar motion of the drill rendering it 
hard for the breast; yet it is performed with a rapidity and grace 
interesting to witness. Peculiar care is observed lest the shell 
should burst from heat caused by friction. When bored half 
way the wampum is reversed, and the same operation is repeated. 
The next process is the finishing. A wire about twelve inches 
long is fastened at one end to a bench. Under and parallel to 
this wire is a grindstone fluted on its circumference, hung a little 
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out of centre, so as to be turned by a treadle moved with the 
feet. The left hand grasps the end of the wire on which are 
strung the wampum, and as it were, wraps the beads around the 
fluted or hollow circumference of the grindstone. While the 
grindstone is revolving the beads are held down on to it, and 
turned around by a flat piece of wood held in the right hand, 
and by the grinding soon becomes round and smooth. They 
are then strung on hempen strings about a foot inlength. From 
five to ten strings are a day’s work for a female. They are sold 
to the country merchants for twelve and a half cents a string, al- 
ways command cash, and constitute the support of many poor 
and worthy families,” 

Earthenware presents no striking features, except where hu- 
man faces or figures are placed at the raised angles of vessels, but 
these are local, yet with high ethnic and chronological import- 
ance. First,we have three dots for the eyes and mouth, then 
these in a triangle, followed by a human face or figure. These 
belong to the earlier sites of the Onondagas, in Jefferson and 
Onondaga Counties. Some are within their historic period. 
There seems but little to show the use of basket-work in making 
pottery, but earthenware always occurs on enclosed sites, though 
not always found on those which are open. It is much rarer 
about Cayuga and Seneca lakes than farther east, and varies 
greatly in quality. Soapstone is more restricted in range, but is 
not associated with earthenware, 

Arrows and spears are of the usual varieties and materials, 
very rarely with double barbs. One has been found made from 
a fossil shark’s tooth. Two small notched arrows of pentagonal 
form are the only ones I have seen here, but Dr. Abbott informs 
me these are frequent on one New Jersey site. Although 
arrows were commonly made from blocks of hornstone, jasper, 
etc., some from Seneca Lake were formed from rolled hornstone 
pebbles. It is curious, also, that water-worn arrows occur in 
high and dry situations near that lake. Flint implements are 
frequent, having the form of paleolithic implements, but showing 
no signs of age. Other forms seem much older. 

The sickle-shaped scrapers are remarkable, the concave edge 
being thickest and forming the scraper, They arerare, yet present 
several forms. Other kinds are common, and sometimes quite 
large. Neither scrapers nor drills are found in enclosures. A 
three-pronged drill which I figured, with prongs two inches long, 
and a curious green jasper scraper which I found, seem notched 
for suspension. Many of the drills are very fine, but with no 
very remarkable features, with all their variety. 

Grooved axes are only accidental in most of New York west 
of the Hudson river. Hoes and spades are also rare. Celts 
present the usual varieties, In one instance only have I seen 
one fitted into a socket handle, and this come from several fee 
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under ground at the Chittenango Creek, The elliptic orifice in 
the thick end of the handle was very neatly made, partly by 
burning. It had the stone axe in place. There is one like this 
in the Museum of Natural History in Central Park, but it is the 
only one of which I know. 


Under the general head of celts, however, many forms are to 
found. Most of these are true cutting implements, angular, 
smooth, flat, and presenting various outlines. Occasionally a 
broken one has been recut. One odd form is flat on one side 
and rounded on the other, and pointed at both ends. A rare 
form is very long and slender, formed of sandstone, and in shape 
much like a butcher’s steel, except in tapering almost to a point 
at each end. They show no signs of wear. A few broad celts 
are found made of striped state, and the perforated gorgets 
sometimes have a cutting edge. One remarkable specimen from 
the Mohawk valley has a nicely worked projection of-a darker 
stone, adherent in its center between the twoholes. This gorget 
is of a flat-iron outline. Chipped flint celts are rare and rather 
small, and another chipped and polished kind is made of a 
cream-colored, very light in specific gravity. 

I am quite inclined to retain the old term of banner stone for 
the ceremonial stones, as less cumbrous and more expressive. 
In the western part of New York they are of frequent occur- 
rence; east of Oneida Lake they are quite rare. On the Seneca 
river unfinished ones are sometimes found, simply picked, or 
partly polished: One such is partially drilled with a hollow 
borer, leaving a core in the centre, but this is not common. 
Another, of the pick axe form, 'has holes bored laterally on 
either side, but I have otherwise seen such boring only in broken 
articles, 

The same law of distribution applies to a number of articles, 
which are found in a section of country reaching some miles 
back of Lake Ontario, and thence down the St. Lawrence and 
by Lake Champlain, not occurring in the Mohawk Valley. Of 
these are the bird amulets, of which I have seen over thirty 
New York specimens, some of remarkable forms. Westward 
the area of frequent occurrence perceptibly widens. I have seen 
but one in use, and that was worn by an Onondaga Indian girl, 
suspended by means of a secondary perforation. A secondary 
use was frequent, and tally marks are often seen on the edges. 
Stone plummets are similarly distributed, and may be fewer in 
number, as I have figured but about twenty. 

One curious article may be called a stone club, or pestle; I 
think the former. The finest I have seen of these belongs to 
Mr. Bigelow, and was made from a very large sandstone pebble, 
curved in opposite directions at eachend. The handle is much 
worn by use, and the other end is carved as the head of some 
animal, with large eyes and prominent teeth. Others have fish- 
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heads, and some are clearly pestles with carved heads. They are 
most frequent in the eastern part of the state. The most com- 
mon pestle is a long sandstone pebble, slightly worked, but mas- 
sive ones are found, both square and cylindrical. 

Bone and horn implements are found on comparatively few 
sites, and those of moderate antiquity. There are a few har- 

oons—some very delicate, but I think they were seldom used. 

one or horn fish-hooks are still rarer, and I have figured but 
three, all barbed. I have seen none elsewhere like these, but 
all have the knob on the top of the shank. Large iron and cop- 
per hooks were used later. 

There is a curious circumstance connected with fishing that 
connects the present day with the stone age. Of course any 
one may use a stone anchor, but I have only recently learned 
that where these are abundant, fishermen gather up the flat 
Indian sinkers and use them on their nets. At some places on 
Lake Ontario stones are still notched for this purpose. While 
the chipped sinkers are most plentiful by lakes and rivers, I 
have found them on sites so far from these as to suggest their 
use in games. Hammer stones and mullers were still in use in 
New York in the eighteenth century, and perhaps in the pres- 
ent. 

Catlinite is found on no sites earlier than two hundred 
years ago, though a red slate resembling it is much older. 
The red pipestone was so beautiful and peculiar as to attract 
historic attention on its first advent at the east. It soon became 
common for ornaments, and some of these were very delicate. 
Some little masks, half an inch long, are among the prettiest of 
these. Engraved stones of other kinds, and much earlier and 
ruder, are also found. Sometimes the designs are of a doubt- 
ful character, but the most seem genuine. 

Many odd articles might be mentioned, as some of carved 
horn, sandstone and terra cotta counters, the round or square 
“gambling flints,” ornaments of various kinds, and terra cotta 
figures, but the foregoing account will give an idea of what 
= be found in a field less ancient and extended than the great 

est. 

In and about a group of forts in Pompey, Onondaga County, 
N. Y., have been found several boulders bearing on their surfaces 
straight grooves, variously arranged, and sometimes crossing 
each other. The'grooves,vary in width from five eighths to three 
fourths of an inch, and are generally less than half an inch deep, 
being semi-circular in section. The locality is of the early his- 
toric period, of some date before 1650, and these stones were 
used after the Onondagas became possessed of European arti- 
cles. In Yates County others have been found; three of them 
near Italy Hill, and one about five miles from these. This would 
indicate some Seneca settlements of that period farther south 
than has ever been assigned to them. Like the Onondagas, 
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they seem to have moved farther north when the Huron war 
was over. These stones have thus chronological importance. 
They are of different materials, but agree in the straightness of 
the grooves, and in being marked from end to end of these with 
peculiar parallel striz. 

The early accounts of the Onondaga stones were not very 
correct, though a fair idea may be gained from Clark’s History 
of Onondaga. One boulder is of corniferous limestone, and is 
the one described by Mr. Clark from Indian Fort, Pompey. He 
fairly represents the seven grooves by: the Roman numerals. 
XIIIII. They are somewhat weathered, and the striz obscure, 
but the grooves run through nodules of hornstone and silicified 
fossils. Another of limestone has seven grooves also, and an- 
other of the corniferous limestone has five. A smaller block of 
blue limestone has but two, and a fifth is a flat slab of red sand- 
stone with one groove longer than the others, and with the striz 
very distinct, From the same group one was sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution. It “is a heavy limestone block, bear- 
ing on its surface seven deep straight grooves, from eight to ten 
inches in length.” Stones of a different character, for sharpen- 
ing tools, are found in the vicinity, but these show no marks of 
use. Several of the grooved boulders are now in possession of 
Mr. L. W. Ledyard, of Cazenovia. 


Mr. A. L. Benedict, of Buffalo, N. Y., has also a very fine ex- 
ample from Yates Co. It is a slab of sandstone, with two longer 
grooves than I have elsewhere seen, being twenty inches in 
length. It has the same sharp lines and regular stripes as in the 
sandstone block before mentioned. He said: “This stone and 
others having similar grooves, but arranged differently, were 
found in a valley much frequented by Indians,” in Yates County, 
near Italy Hill. He also sent mea figure of a grooved stone, 
built into a barn wall in Larzalei’s Hollow in the same county. 
“It has five nearly parallel grooves, similar in size, striation and 
semi-circular shape to the others.” 


It would seem probable that other stones of this character 
may exist on sites of the same period in New York, but as yet 
I know of no more. How they were made does not appear, and 
the only use assignable to them seems that of forming shafts for 
arrows or spears. I hardly think the Indians would have taken 
so much trouble for this, as they seem to have used nothing of 
the kind before or since. Possibly they may have been em- 
ployed in shaping metals. I have figured a small stone from 
the Mohawk site at Fort Hunter, which was clearly used for 
this purpose. It has three engraved rings, with deeper indenta- 
tions at regular intervals in these, presenting the precise form of 
some of the simpler silver brooches. Straight grooves lead 
into and across these, so that an ornament might have been 
either cast or hammered into the desired from. 
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A WONDERFUL PIPE. 


Correspondence. 


PECULIAR EARTH-HEAPS IN MISSOURI." 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


While traveling in southern Missouri, my attention was at- 
tracted to a remarkable series of mounds along all water 
courses. I afterwards observed them as extending over nearly 
all the southwestern portion of the state, very abundant in many 
localities. They are in the alluvial soil, and are always near 
a water course or song Whang A more than a hundrea yards 
distance. In Howell County, Mo., and Fulton County, Ark., 
they are more plentiful. They are often four feet high and 
thirty to forty feet in ggg Mi | arranged in rows paral- 
lel to the stream and at a distance from fifteen to forty yards 
apart. They may be found around ponds which have no outlet 
and whose waters vary but little during the year. Much of the 
land is covered with heavy timber, which grows indiscriminate- 
ly upon the mounds. I have examined several, but have found 
no evidences ot human remains. They have been attributed by 
the inhabitants to beaver, prairie dogs, gophers, and Indians, 
both modern and ancient. It is possible they are the remains 
of houses built of sun-dried bricks. 


Yours truly, J. W. BLANKINSHIP. 





A WONDERFUL PIPE. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


In this number of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is a full- 
sized likeness of a large stone pipe from Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., the property of the writer of this article. The effigy 
represented by this pipe is undoubtedly that of the wild duck, 
The history of this pipe is rather peculiar, as it has passed 
through many hands betore reaching its present owner. It has 
been exhibited in most of the large cities of the country. 


In 1850 a gentleman from Ohio was visiting friends at Chat- 
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tanooga, Tenn. It was during a drive across a part of the 
mountain that he noticed a small mound a few feet in height. 
Being interested to some extent in antiquities, he had the car- 
riage stopped, and accompanied by his host visited the mound. 
He saw it had been opened, and upon his return to the mansion 
found that some young men of the neighborhood were the 
explorers. Meeting one of these young men, he learned that 
two decayed skeletons and a few beads were all that were 
found. 

An old colored man (a slave) who was so good and faithful as 
to be given almost perfect freedom by his master, had overheard 
the conversation concerning the mound. He stated that he had 
been at the mound shortly after it had been opened. There 
had been a heavy rain, and one side of the excavation had caved 
in. He saw sticking out of the earth a huge stone of peculiar 
shape, and, although superstitious and fearful of “dead men’s 
bones,” he picked out the object and brought it home. 


The host and guest accompanied the old man to his cabin; 
he brought out the relic and exhibited it. It was somewhat 
battered, having been used as a door prop and as a toy for the 
amusement of his children. The northern gentleman gave the 
old man a silver dollar for the relic and took it home with him. 
He kept it in his possession some years and then sold it to a 
traveling man, who carried it about on his trips until the war 
broke out. It was then sold to a Columbus relic collector, who 
owned it nearly fifteen years. During his ownership the pipe 
was exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. At his 
death his collection was sold at auction and a well-known Cin- 
cinnati collector secured the pipe. He owned it just two years 
and then sold it to Mr. Rickly, of Columbus, who retained the 
pipe in his possession for a number of years. It was finally 
ae back by the Cincinnati collector and sold to the writer 
in 1886. 


It will be seen in the illustration that this pipe differs from 
nearly all the other large effigy pipes in that the bowl is made 
distinct, and stands an inch above the back of the bird. In 
most objects of this class, the bowl does not differ}from the stem 
hole in size. In this one the stem hole is smaller and where it 
enters the bowl the bore is one third of an inch in diameter. The 
engraver in restoring the bill (which is battered in the original) 
has made an error by slightly curving it. Although nearly half 
of the bill is missing, by examining what remains one can see 
represented the broad ffat bill of our wild duck. Turning the 
pipe over, the feet will be found carved on the base, and are 
plainly webbed. They are bent under and back as in the atti- 
tude of swimming. The base is flattened, probably so that it 
could rest on the ground while the owner smoked it with a long 
stem. It has been placed on this broad base so often that the 
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feet are quite worn and indistinct. As nearly all the large 
pipes have this flattened base, can not we draw a conclusion 
from this fact? After inspecting the pipes in many large pri- 
vate and public collections the writer has come to the belief that 
similar customs to those now in vogue among our Indians ex- 
isted when these pipes were made. 


Picture the gathering of an important council in the large 
lodge of some aboriginal village. The old men are debating 
some question of great, perhaps vital importance to the tribe. 
A large pipe fantastically carved is brought forth, a stem four 
or five feet long protrudes from the end, and as they close their 
speeches each one draws a cloud of smoke from the pipe and 
sends it upward solemnly invoking the aid of the Great Spirit. 
A pipe of this pattern is too heavy to lift. ‘The broad flat base 
allows it to turn on the ground easily, and if fitted with a stem 
of four or five feet in length the circle of the council could all 
smoke without the pipe being raised from its position in the 
centre. But I must not theorize. Sufficient is it to speak of 
the history, locality, and peculiarity of this relic and let others 
do the theorizing. W. K. MooreHeap. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
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Editorial. 


THE AGE OF THE NICARAGUA FOOT-PRINTS. 


The subject of the Nicaragua foof-prints has been discussed 
during the past year. Dr. Earl Flint, our esteemed correspon- 
dent, was the first discoverer. He maintains that the foot-prints 
belonged to the eocene strata. Dr. D. G. Brinton, on the con- 
trary, taking by Dr. Earl Flint’s own testimony, makes out that 
they did not belong to the eocene, but were of a much more 
recent date. He submitted the shells which were found in the 
yellow sand to Prof. Angello Heilprin for examination. He 
thinks that the deposit is more nearly post-pliocene than eocene. 
The leaves which were discovered in the new look of the 
shells, are cited as proofs of volcanic forces, which at a 
a modern date covered the human tracks. Another proof 
more conclusive to Dr. Brinton’s mind is that the foot-prints 
indicate the use of sandals or moccasins. As to the genuine- 
ness of the foot-prints the wood-cut (see frontispiece) kindly 
furnished so us by Dr. Brinton will illustrate the point. Sev- 
eral specimens have been sent to the United States. Four 
of them are in the Peabody Museum. One of these has an 
appearance as if a sandal had been used; the others are impres- 
sions of the bare foot. The specimen sent to Dr. Brinton con- 
tains the impression of a left foot. The apparent length of the 
foot was eight inches, though the total length of the impression 
was nine and a quarter inches, the breadtn at the heel three 
inches, toes four and a half inches. The greatest depth of the 
impression is two inches, being at the ball of the foot, the weight 
having evidently been thrown forward as in vigorous walking. 
The place at which these foot-prints were discovered is in Nic- 
araugua, a region which is subject to earthquakes and where 
volcanic eruptions were formerly numerous. Some of them 
were on the slope of the Sierra de Managua, near the town of 
San Rafael. ‘The present specimen was taken from a quarry 
near the fown of Managua, 300 feet from Lake Managua. 

“The volcano Tizcapa is about two and a half miles from the 
shore of this lake and in ancient times its molten streams found 
their way into the waters of the lake. Its eruptions were 
irregular and evidently long periods of quiescence intervened, 
periods long enough for the tufa beds to become covered with 
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vegetation. The impressions are found on the first or lowest 
tufa beds.” Dr. Flint says that the rock-bound shores of this 
and other lakes are covered with inscriptions of which no tra- 
dition can be obtained. Seven well-marked beds of tuta are pen- 
etrated; next a deposit of clay, the soil of other times, contain- 
ing plants, trees, leaves, then four more deposits, including 
pumice, sand-drift, tufa black sand, volcanic sand, fossil leaves, 
etc., and then come the foot-prints. 

One point of inquiry would be as to the certainty of Dr. 
Flint’s divisions of the strata. On this there is great opportu- 
nity for imagination to work and it will require very close ob- 
servation on the part of skilled geologists and naturalists to de- 
cide upon the number of deposits and the age of each. The 
subject is at arm’s length at present. Dr. Flint is the only ob- 
server on the spot, but the professors in the university at Har- 
vard, Philadelphia, and the gentlemen in the National Museum 
at Washington have only the few stone slabs which have been 
forwarded to them to judge from. An argument for exceeding 
antiquity has been made from the relative length of the big toe 
and the second toe, but the specimen sent to Dr. Brinton gives no 
such impression; it is quite a modern-looking foot. There is 
no doubt of these being genuine human foot-prints; but the use 
of sandals would certainly contradict the idea of very great age. 
A race which wears shoes can not be assigned to the early 


stages of human culture. 


fal 
Vv 


THE NAGA OR HOODED SNAKE IN AMERICA. 


The question whether there are any evidences of contact 
with Asiatic countries among the archzological relics of this 
continent has been discussed more or.less for a long time, but 
is not yet settled. Various relics, such as jade, chalchihuatls, 
also idols or images, some of which resemble the image of 
Buddha, in a sitting posture; also symbols, especially the sym- 
bol of the tau and the inverted comma found on the breast of 
Quetzalcoatl are cited in favor of this supposition.* Perhaps 
the most interesting relic is one which is described by Charnay 
in the Ancient Cities of America. This consists of a large 
vase which has moulded on the outside the image of Tlaloc, with 
the large circle about the eyes and the large teeth below 
the mouth, and with the thunderbolt held in his uplifted 
hand. Above this image, near the rim of the vase, and in fact 
forming a handle to it, is a fignre which resembles the “Naga,” 
or hooded snake. This consists of four snakes finished in the 
round, standing with head erect, neck curved back, heads 
united. This differs from the “Naga” in that there are four 
necks or bodies and only one head, while the East India Naga 
has five heads and only one body. 


*See Prehistoric America, by Na Daillac. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE KNIFE. 


In our former paper we have treated of the history of the 
axe. We now propose to speak of the origin of the knife. 

Knives were very common among the Cave-dwellers. They 
were made of chipped flint and had a great variety of shape. 
Some of them were so made that they could be used in the hand 
without a handle, but the most of them were designed to be 
inserted in a handle. Mr. Thomas Wilson has given a descrip- 
tion of several of these which were fouud in the rock-shelters, 
on the Dordogne river in France. He has divided them into 
two or three classes according to their age, and thinks that they 













Fig. 1.—Chilleen Instrument from St. Acheul. 


represent the different epochs. 1st. The Chelleen instrument 
(Fig. 1) from St. Acheul; this represents the Chelleen epoch. 
He thinks that such implements must have been made before 
the drift was formed. 2d. Implements (Fig. 2) from the Cav- 
ern Le Moustier, also on the Dordogne river. These prop- 
erly represent the Mousterien epoch. Their peculiarity is 
that one side is untouched while the other is chipped from 
Opposite sides, making a point and edge which resembles a 
sharp-pointed knife. 3d. Next are two specimens from the 
cavern of Solutre near Macon, France. Figs. 3and 4. One of 
these is leaf-shaped and is chipped on all sides; the other is in 
the shape of a knife or razor though, it is called a spear point, or 
i a, harpoon. This was gathered frem the Grotto del 
glise, Dordogne. 4th. Several other specimens are given by 
Mr. Wilson. They are from the rock shelter at Vezere called 
La Madeline and are said to represent the Madelenean epoch. 
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Fig. 2.—Mousterien Point. 
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Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8. ‘These are more like modern knives than any 
other relic represented. Here then we have the evolution of 
the knife from the spear-point and the history of its earliest ap- 
pearance. It appears from this that the origin of the knife was 
during the paleolithic period, but the development of the knife 
occurred among the Cave-dwellers, as the different caves of 
Europe seem not only to contain different specimens but to 
give specimens which show succession and an order of progress. 

The question now arises whether we have any such history 
of the knife in this country. In answer to this we would say 
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Fig. 9.—From a Grave in Coahuila, Mexico, 


that the discovery of paleolithic relics which can be ascribed to 
the Cave-dwellers has not yet reached a stage where any defl- 
nite order of progress can be fixed, and so we are deprived of 
the earlier stages of the development and yet some very rude 
knives have been discovered and from these we make out a 
tentative theory as to their origin here. We are indebted to 
Prof. F. W. Putnam for some cuts of knives which were dis- 
covered by the Wheeler expedition. They are neolithic and 
not paleolithic, and yet they illustrate the point. 

We give first a series of flint knives from burial caves in Cali- 
ornia and Mexico. The most of these are provided with wooden 
handles, and the length of the handles prove that they were 
used as knives. The first of the series (Fig. 9) is from an In- 
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dian grave near Santa Barbara, in Southern California. This 
is simply a large flake of striped, grey flint, slightly chipped 








Figs. 11 and 12.—Knives from Coahuila, Mexico. 


along two ofits edges. It is described in the report of Lieut. 
Wheeler’s survey. Fragments of the wooden handle and some 
of the asphaltum with which it was fastened are still attached 
to the base of the stone. The handle shows great age, as the 
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fiber of the wood is sharply brought out by the process of de- 
cay. This is a very rude kind of a knife, though the fact that 
it was found in an Indian grave would preclude it trom being 
classed as a paleolithic specimen. Prof. Putnam says: “Large 
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Figs. 13 and 14.—Knives from Graves in Coahuila, Mexico. 


rude implements like this are found in the Trenton gravel; they 
are made by simply chipping off pieces, so as to leave a rough 
cuttingedge. The delicately flaked knives from Mexican caves 
required additional work of ahigher character.” Prof. Putnam 
has furnished us with the representations of five other knives 
(See Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15) taken from a burial cave in Coa- 
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huila, Mexico. In all of these we have the spear-head form, 
but the handle proves that they were used as cutting tools. 








Figs. 15 and 16.—Knives from Graves in Coahuila, Mexico. 


The passage from the blunt and broad spear-head to the long, 
narrow, sharp-pointed and sharp-edged knife will be plainly 
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seen by an examination of the cuts. Of course we claim no dif- 
ference of time in the manufacture of these implements, only a 
difference in the shape, and yet the specimens show how the 
same people would make one tool for a scraper or flesher and 
another for a knife, and would improve the knife with each 
specimen. Prof. Putnam has also described a quartz point in a 
wooden socket, from a grave in Arica, Peru. This, if it had 
been found separate from the handle, would have been taken to 
be an arrow; but as the point was mounted and was held in 
the socket by the string which passes over the bar, and is wound 
around the end of the shaft, we conclude that it was not an ar- 
row, but was a kind of knife, or a jayelin, The other end of the 
wood is so shaped that it could be set into a kind of shaft like 
the more slender pieces which forms a part of the arrow shown 
in the next figure. Both specimens were found by Mr. J. H. 
Blake in the same grave, one represents the javelin, the other 
the arrow. 

Here then we have the transition in America from the spear- 
head tothe knife. These are neolithic specimens, but they 
represent the same process, the growth of the knife from the 
spear-head. Another fact is to be mentioned in this cofnection: 
The writer has in his collection a number of spear-heads or 
knives which are in the shape of leaves, and the idea has oc- 
curred to him, that they were designed to be imitative of differ- 
ent kinds of leaves; some of them broad, with a wide tang, 
but with a sharp point, resemble the beech leaf. Others are 
long, narrow and tapering, and resemble the leaf of the wild 
plum. Some of these leaf-shaped specimens have a little 
notched tang at the end as if designed for a cord or string to 
be attached so that they could be conveniently carried about the 
person. Such knives were probably used without handles. In 
contrast with these is a series of obsidian knives or razors from 
Mexico, furnished to the editor by Mr. George F. Kunz, of 
Hoboken. These are mere long, narrow obsidian flakes, very 
sharp at the edges, but were probably used in the hand and 
without handles. There are many other knives made from 
stone, but these are sufficient to show the sates 2 of the knife. 


See American Antiquarian, vol.8. Also Report of the Geographical Survey by G. 
M. Wheeler. Alse pamphlet by Prof. F. W. Putnam. 
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LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By Avsert 8. Gatscnet, Wasninaton, D. C. 


Petitor’s Inp1an Texts —One of the latest publications of texts in North 
American languages are the “Traditions Indiennes” by the French 
missionary Emile Petitot, who has lived many years among the Dene and 
Inuit tribes near the Arctic circle. This book forms Vol. 17 of the “Actes 
de la Societe Philologique de Paris,” (for the year 1887), and was printed 
at Alencon, 1888, in octavo, the full title being’: “Traditions Indiennes du 
Canada Nord-Ouest. Textes originaux et traduction litterale, par Emile Peti- 
tot.” The 446 pages are divided in two columns, the first of which contains 
the Indian text and the second the French translation, which is so verbatim 
literal as to puzzle any one not accustomed to that sort of paraphrazing. 
The largest part of the volume is taken up by texts of legends, traditions 
and myths, as collected by the author among the Dene or Tinne (Atha- 
paskan) tribes, ten of these belonging to the Loucheux (75 pages), seventy- 
six to the Hare Indians (Peaux de Lievre), nine to the Dogribs, seventeen to 
the Chipewyans. Two narratives onlv are given in an Inuit dialect, that of 
the Tchiglit, and three of the Crees or Ayisiniyiwok. With this volume 
the spiritual life of these aborigines, so little studied heretofore, has been 
opened to us for research in their own language, and linguists and ethnog- 
raphers will always have to recur to this copious collection for a full under- 
standing of the identical stories which Rev. Petitot has published under 
the same title with Maisonneuve & Co, in Paris, 1886 (521 pages, 16mo), in 
an agreeable and fluent French style. Previously, the author has published 
grammars and dictionaries of the same dialects, and these are now most 
welcome to those wishing to undertake a full study of the story-texts just 
published. 


Toreka.—The name of Topeka City in Kansas is a term of the Oto lan- 
guage, to be pronounced: Tu-piuk’e, and the city obtained its appellation 
from the rivulet upon which it is built. The Oto Indians, when hunting 
game, resorted to this brook to obtain bog-potatoes, which are called tu in 
their language. The second part of the name is piuk’e “where they are 
dug.” Nebraska state is called after Nebraska river, at this day celled 
Platte river; it is the Omaha name of it, Ni-bedathka, from ni water, 
bedathka flat, level. By the Pani Indians the river is called Kitch-katush— 
Of the Republican river the Pani name is Kitaduta and the Omaha name: 
Wat’han dat’ha-i-ke; “where they ate pumpkins” (wat’han pumpkin, dat’ha 
ate, -i sign of plural subject, -ke particle referring to something long, as a 
stream). Hunting Omahas had once found on its shores a white settlement 
deserted in consequence of a Sioux attack, and refreshed themselves with 
the numerous pumpkins found on the spot.— (Francis Laflesche). 


THE ANNALS OF CHIMALPAHIN —During the period which immediately 
followed the conquest of Mexico by Hernando Cortez, several authors of 
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native Mexican origin busied themselves in composing historical books in 
Nahuatl and Spanish upon the events which had occurred in Anahuac and 
its environs before and after the conquest. The most important of 
these historians are Ixtlilxochitl, Tegocomoc, Christoval del Castillo and 
Chimalpahin. The last named was a descendant of the chiefs of Chalco 
near Mexico and was called by his full name Domingo Francisco de San 
Anton Munon Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin ; he was born in Amaca- 
meca in 1579 and died after 1612. He composed several historical treatises 
of value and Mr. Remi Simeon, the author of the Nahuatl-French diction- 
ary published in 1886, selected from that portion which he thought to be 
more important than others for his recent publication: Annales de 
Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin; sixieme et septieme relations (1258-1612); pub- 
liees et traduites sur le manuscrit original par Remi Simeon, laureat de l’In- 
stitut. Paris, Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc, 1889. 80. (Introduction 1-44 ; 
Annales 1-314; Table des Matieres 315-353). The text of the “Annales” 
\_ stands to the left, the French translation of Mr. Simeon, which is a literal 
one, in the column tothe right. The Nahuatl original has come down to 
our times in a well-preserved condition, so that the number of lacunes in- 
terrupting the text is not considerable. The text throughout has the char- 
acter of a chronicle based on the authentic records of the Mexican people, 
which the author had the opportunity to consult at leisure, and the events 
of the century which preceded the conquest are dwelt upon more at length 
and recounted with more interest than those after thatepoch. Mr Simeon’s 
book bears the stamp of conscientious and painstaking work, and as he is 


eminently fitted: for the task, it is to be desired that he should edit in the 
same manner the other historic documents left to us in Nahuatl. We still 
feel the scarcity of correct texts in that language; there are many religious 
liturgic and devotional books printed in it, but very little that gives us an 
insight into the national life of this people, which was the most important, 
if not the most cultured national body among our American aborigines. 


THe LanauaGE or Cumana, or of the Cumanagotos, spoken near Cumana, 
on the northern coast of the South American mainland, has been studied 
by missionaries over two hundred years ago with success. In 1680 the 
Capuchin priest Francisco de Tauste published in Madrid a “Grammar and 
Vocabulary (Arte y Bocabulario) of the language of the Chaymas, Cumana- 
gotos, Cores, Parias, and of other tribes inhabiting Cumana province,” with 
several devotional appendices. All these tribes appear to have spoken the 
same language, as well as the Quacas and Varrigones mentioned in the in- 
troduction. Three years after this, another grammatic manual of the same 
language appeared in Burgos, composed by Manuel de Yangues, a Francis- 
can priest, who had been spreading the Christian faith among the Cumana- 
gotos, Piritus, etc.; to this is joined a “Dicionario” of the same tongue, 
written by the Franciscan Matias Ruiz Blanco. Another volume of the 
same author isentitled: Arie y Tesoro de la Lengua Cumanagota ; the in- 
troduction to the Arte or grammar mentioning especially the dialect of the 
Piritu. Of the missionary Diego de Tapia there exists a manual for the 
confession (Confessonario) in a larger and another in a reduced edition, both 
forming separate volumes. All these useful books have been republished 
this year in accurate facsimile editions, forming five splendid octavo vol- 
umes, by Dr. Julius Platzmann, of Leipzig, whose enthusiasm for the dis- 
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semination of materials for the study of South American languages deserves 
unlimited praise. The first title on each of the volumes reads as follows: 
Algunas obras raras sobre la lengua Cumanagota, publicadas de nuevo por 
Julio Platzmann, miembro de la sociedad Americana filosofica de Filadelfia, 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1888 ; the whole work being dedicated to the Con- 
gress of Americanists assembled in Berlin for its seventh session. Platz- 
mann’s collection, which he has published with pecuniary loss to him- 
self, amounts now to a handsome little library, since many of the publica- 
tions embrace two or more volumes. Among them we quote the Nahuatl 
of Molina, the Tupi, the Guarani, the Aymara, the Chilidugu of two 
authors, the language of the Fuegians; one of the most important is cer- 
tainly the Cumanagota before us. 


THE Pano Lineuistic Famity consists, as shown by Raoul de la Grasserie, 
of seven Peruvian, Bolivian and Brazilian dialects, as follows: Pano, once 
spoken on the upper Ucayali; Conibo, on same river, the tribe being 
the neighbors of the Piru or Chontaquiros; Pacavara, spoken upon the 
Beni river, Bolivia; Caripuna or Jaun-avo, on Madeira river; Calino, 
spoken on three southern affluents of Amazonas iver, the Javary, Jutay 
and Jarua; Maxuruna, heard in the districts lying between the Javary and 
the Jutay ; Mayoruna, on the Tapichi, an affluent of the Ucayali, and east 
of it. Most of the vocabularies on which the author’s researches are based, 
were obtained by Spix and Martius, 1817-20, and are embodied in Martius’ 
“Zar Ethnographie Amerikas,” vol. II , (1867). R. dela Grasserie proves 
the affinity existing between the seven dialects through the phonetic 


changes which are observed in the consonants of words traceable in these 
dialects. The treatise fills twelve octavo pages and its title is: “Dela 
famille linguistique Pano par Raoul de la Grasserie ; Etude presentee a la ses- 
sion du Congres des Americanistes en 1888.” Paris, Maisonneuve and Ch. 
Leclerc, 1889. 


Priiuine, JAMEs C., BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE IROQUOIAN LANGuAGEs, Washing- 
ton, 1889, contains upon 208 octavo pages, printed in small type, the full 
titles and bibliographic description of contents of about one thousand man- 
uscripts and printed books referring to the Iroquois languages, as well of 
the Huron and Cherokee as of the New York Iroquois branch. What 
makes the book particularly useful are the biographic notices upon authors 
of more ancient date, the facsimile titles of several rare editions, several 
indexes and bibliographic notes about contents of certain editions, their 
scarcity, price obtained at sales, etc. This manual will prove equally valu- 
able to the linguist and the ethnologist as to the historian, the librarian 
and the dried-up bookworm. The “Bibliography: of the Algonquin Lan- 
guages” of the same author is in preparation and may make its appearance 
towards the end of the present year; the “Bibliography of Maskoki Lan- 
guages” is in type already. 


ConTRIBUTIONS TO BAVARIAN ANTHROPOLOGY AND PREHISTORICS —The latest 
numbers of this well-known periodical (vol. VIII., No.1 and 2), published 
in Munich by Prof. J. Ranke and Nicol. Ruedinger, contain the following 
articles: Limits of the Franconian and Snabian Dialects, by A. Frick- 
hinger ; Local Names in the Ries District (anciently: Rhaetia); Roman 
Mound at Kellmuenz, on the Iller river, southwestern part of Bavaria, by 
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H. Schiller; Prehistoric Settlements of the Alps between the Inn and Lech 
river, and in the valley of the Inn, by Fr. Weber; Bavarian Superstitions; 
Ex-voto Statuettes; Fortified Places found between Saale and Main, by L. 
Zapf; Contributions to Bavarian Somatology (bodily proportions), by J. 
Ranke; Germanic Sepultures near Thalmessing, by F. Ohlenschlager ; 
Tombs near Parsberg, Upper Palatinate, by Dr. Scheidemandel. Four 
plates of illustrations accompany this instructive volume of 105 pages, 
which is published in the lexicon octavo size. : 


Maayar Erunocrapuy.—The first number of a German-Magyar periodi- 
cal has just come to hand, which gives fair promise to become a useful con- 
tribution to ethnology and folk-lore from a country upon which more 
special information is desired. As the ruling people of Hungary speaks an 
Ural-Altaic language, its productions are not easily accessible to other Euro- 
pean nations, hence the idea of giving the Magyar texts at the side of a 
German translation will meet with approval. The 1» :-w review appears 
under the title: “Zthnologische Mitteilungen aus Ungarn. Zeitschrift fur die 
Volkskunde der Bewohner Ungarns und seiner Nebenlaender.” Redigirt 
von Prof. Dr. Anton Herrmann, Budapest, 1887. The first number holds 
123 quarto pages in two columns and is sold by the editor himself. The 
Magyar portion bears the title: Ethnologiai Kozlemenyek. We find in 
this publication an interesting selection of poems, chiefly popular lyrics ; 
tales, myths and legends of history, of popular medicine, games of the 
Hungarians, Slavs and Germans inhabiting the country and of foreign na- 
tions in addition. Many of the pieces are accompanied by a German trans- 
lation. Among the contributors we find S. Weber, L. Katona and our 
American author, Charles A. Leland. Reviews of ethnologic publications 
are found at the end of the number and give us a fair insight into the liter- 
ature of these Eastern lands. From the second number, which holds 110 
columns, I extract the following headings, to give an ideaof the rich and 
instructive subject-matter treated: Sketch of Magyar Folk-lore. Holy Sun- 
day, a Guslar Song from Bosnia translated into German by Dr. Krauss. 
Magic Formulas used by the Gypsies of Hungary. Hungarian Fishery Cus- 
toms and Practices, Ethnography of Csepel Island (in the Danube, near 
Budapest). Serbian Belief in Vampyrs. Finnic Tales. Popular Traditions 
and Superstitions of Hungary. Magic Formulas against the Evil Eye. 
Armenian Marriages. Origin of the Szekler People. Dramatic Attempts 
of Children. Reviews. 

Prof. A. Hermann and P. Hunfalvy have issued a circular, worded in 
Hungarian and in German, to convocate a meeting in Budapest on January 
27, 1889, for the purpose of establishing a new “ Association for Hungarian 
Ethnography”. This society, it is proposed, shall embrace studies of popu- 
lar poetry and music, the implements used by the various nations compos- 
ing the eastern part of the monarchy, its folk-lore, statistics, etc. Parties 
living at a distance and desirous of joining the patriotic movement will 
please address Prof. A. Hermann, Atilla Utcza 47, Budapest. 
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Archzxology of Ohio. By M.C. Read. Published by the Western Reserve 
Historical Society. Cleveland, Ohio. 

The archzological exhibit at New Orleans, from Ohio, was similar to that 
at Philadelphia. A description of both has appeared, one prepared by 
Col. C. Whittlesey, the other by Prof. M.C. Read. A few relics and other 
antiquities are described in the last book which were not spoken of in the 
first, and yet both cover common ground. Ohio leads all the Western 
States in this respect. Her antiquities are more numerous and there are 
more archeologists in her bounds. This book is illustrated by many wood 
cuts—the relics by mere outline drawings, but the works and pictographs 
by shaded drawings. It isa pity that the stone relics could not have been 
represented with shaded drawings. There is considerable variety in the 
topics discussed, stone relics, stone ornaments, pipes, pottery, human effi- 
gies, track rocks, forts, alphabets, tablets, etc. Prof. Read is well qualified 
to write on these topics. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of Smithsonian 
Institution. 1833-1884. By J. W. Powell, Director. Washington. 1887. 
The contents of this volume is as follows: Burial Mounds of the North- 

ern Section ot the United States, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas; The Cherokee 

Nation of Indians; A Narrative of their Official Relations with the Co- 

lonial and Federal Governments, by Charles C. Royce; The Mountain 

Chant, a Navajo Ceremony, by Dr. Washinton Matthews, U. 8S. A.; The 

Seminole Indians of Florida, by Clay MacCauley; The Religious Life of 

the Zuni Child, by Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson. The most interesting and val- 

uable article in this Report is the one by Dr. Washington Matthews. It 
embodies what he has already written upon the “dry paintings” practiced 
by the Navajo Medicine Men. it also contains the myths connected with 
them. The material is entirely new and is exceedingly valuable, as it gives 
an insight into the mythology of this people. There are many marvelous 
things in the mythology of the Navajos. It is purely native; no sign of 
connection with European or Asiatic countries. There are various cere- 
monies connected with the “Mountain Chant.” Many of these ceremonies 
are secret, and these the author does not undertake to describe. The chant 
ends with a varied show in the open air, which all are invited to witness. 

This ceremony is described at length: The main part of it consists in the 

“dry paintings,” although the dances which precede the painting are also 

given. Twelve dances, that of the plumed arrow, that of the whizzer, that 

of the pinnon-wands, that of the disc of the moon, that of the standing 
arcs, that of the triangle, that of the mirror of the sun, that of the trans- 
formation of the Yacca, that called the bear dance, and the last called the 
fire play or fire dance. The dry paintings consist of the following: First, 

The Home of the Snakes, represented by eight snakes arranged in four 

pairs standing on their tails above four rainbow platforms, and arranged 

about the sun circle. The second consists of four human figures standing 
side by side, dressed with apron-like costumes, four aprons to a figure, hav- 
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ing on many-hued head-dresses, and holding in their hands various pen- 
dants and symbols as ornaments. The third consists of representations of 
the four sacred plants, in the shape of vines, grasses, trees, etc., arranged in 
the shape of a cross with four equal arms with human figures between the 
arms and variots symbols in the hands of the figures, among which the 
most noticeable is the suastika or sun symbol. Around the cross is the 
anthropomorphic rainbow or rainbow deity. The fourth dry painting is 
composed of painted arrows, four of them forming a square and four of 
them arranged as parallel lines inside of the square. This myth and the 
paintings show how nature-worship prevailed among the Navajos and how 
remarkably elaborate were the symbols of nature powers. The article by 
Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson on the Religious Life of the Zuni Child is also very 
interesting, as it gives the mythology of the Zunis and the symbols which 
prevailed among them. It appears that there are birth customs and initia- 
tory rites, and various other religious ceremonies among the Zunis, which 
begin even in early childhood and that masks and ornaments are placed 
upon the children to symbolize religious ideas. We who belong to civilized 
races know scarcely anything about symbolism. The uncivilized are 
familiar with it from their infancy up. The religion of the native races is 
embodied in the symbols. 


The Land of the Pueblos. By Mrs. Susan E, Wallace. With illustrations. 
John B. Alden, publisher, New York, 1888. 


The substance of this book was originally published in the Independent, 
Atlantic Monthly and New York Tribune. This will account for its sensational 
style. It contains, however, much valuable information on archeology, de- 
scriptive of the houses, the~cities, the mines and the ruins. It is interest- 
ing reading and will help to fix in the mind the facts already known in 
reference to these ancient cities. Mrs. Wallace had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing some of the pagan rites, and made a study of some of the written 
rocks. Of course, the scientific explanation of these pictographs is not 
undertaken, but the references to these and to the pottery and other relics 
would prove suggestive. It is a book which we can recommend to our 


readers. 








The Strophes of Omar Khayyam. Translated from the Persian. By John 


Leslie Garner. With an introduction and notes, 1888. 

This little volume of seventy-six pages, 16mo., somehow reminds us of 
the works of Sir William Jones, perhaps because it contains the translation 
of Persian poetry. Omar Khayyom was born in the first half of the eley- 
enth century; it is, therefore, modern and not ancient poetry, such as Jones 
sought to translate. As a literary work it is very attractive, and shows not 
only scholarship but literary taste on the part of the translator. 


A History of Art. By William Henry Goodyear, B. A. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 1888. 
This is a history of art with the best specimens brought before us by the 
“ process engraving,” so that we have not only descriptions or word-pictures, 
but we have the pictures themselves, at least copies of them. The book 
fairly teems with these engravings, nearly every page having some engrav- 
ing upon it or a double-page engraving to follow it, there being 222 engrav- 
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ings, most of them full-page, in a book of 315 pages. The topics are 
numerous and varied, so that the book is comprehensive. It takes in, first," 
architecture, both ancient and modern; next, sculpture, beginning with the 
earliest models, and bringing it down to the nineteenth century; next, 
painting, commencing with the painting of Assyria and ending with the 
paintingin America. It would seem as if no department and no province 
had been left out. The descriptions contained in the letter-press as a mat- 
ter of course, are and must be very brief, and yet they are to the point and 
are very instructive. The work is designed as a text-book for schools, and 
as such is admirable. 

We have no doubt but as it becomes known it will meet with a large sale. 
The main criticism which we have to make is that the first chapter on 
architecture seems to be misplaced, as it treats of modern architecture, 
whereas for a text book the ancient should be first. There is this to be said 
in its favor, however, that the different specimens of modern architecture 
are given and the parts analyzed and traced back to the early styles, to the 
Greek, Roman, Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, and even the 
sprinkling of Egyptian style which has recently appeared in modern archi- 
tecture is referred to briefly. That part of the book which treats upon 
architecture is really the most valuable, as it covers a department which is 
rarely studied and of which few books are written, and is very expensive, 
The history of sculpture and painting occupies only about half of the book. 
Some of the engravings in this part are very poor, as all copies of paintings 
necessarily are, and yet they bring out the prominent features in such a 
way as to make the subjects and the manner of treatment plain to the eye. 
It is a book for the student, and will certainly prove useful when introduced 
into the public schools. 


A History of Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani, LL D. with 100 illustrations, Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 


The progress of discovery in the city of Rome has resulted in this work. 
It appears that between 1872 and 1885, eighty-two miles of new streets 
have been opened, paved, and 270.000,000 cubic feet of earth have been 
turned up. Besides these there have been official excavations of the Forum, 
the Palace of the Cesars, the Baths, which jhave thrown more light on the 
archeology of Rome than had been in acentury before. A new arche- 
ological stratum, the stratum of pre-historic or traditional antiquities, to- 
tally unknown before, has been discovered. Prof. Lanciani, the author of 
this book, is the director of the excavations, and is the treasurer of the 
government antiquities. He is therefore well qualified to write a book on 
the subject. His manner of treating the subject is to give a brief review of 
the Renaissance of archzeological taste; next to describe the pre-historic 
life of Rome; next the sanitary conditions of Rome, drains, sewers, etc. ; 
next the public places of resort, baths, forum, porticos, gardens; next the 
palace of the Cesars, the house of the vestals, public libraries, police and 
fire department, the Tiber and the Claudian Harbor, the Campagna, etc. 
There are engravings to illustrate all these topics, the most of them entirely 
new and unlike any other engravings. Some of them are photographs and 
some process pictures. Two photographs of the Forum are particularly 
noticeable, as they give the whole Forum with its surroundings, and so 
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help us to fix the relative position of each one of the ancient buildings, 
There is nothing commonplace about the book. It is the history of ancient 
Rome in a new light. Houghton & Mifflin deserve much credit for their 
effort to make it eo presentable. The binding is elegant, the letter-press 
neat, the engravings choice, and the whole got up in the highest style of 
modern book-making. 

Burial Mounds in the Northwestern Section of the United States. By Prof. Cyrus 

Thomas. 


The Ethnological Bureau has had parties in the field/exploring mounds for 
several years. This is the first report of those explorations, but is itself a 
brief and fragmentary one. Prof. Thomas has, to be sure, taken for his 
theme a most difficult one. Of all the problems which have arisen in con- 
nection with the archzeology of America no one is more puzzling than that 


which connects itself with the burial mounds. The reason for this is that 
burial mounds were erected by all of the different tribes which ever passed 
over the soil of the Mississippi Valley, and each tribe practiced different 
kinds of mound burial. The result is that it is almost impossible to distin- 
guish the. tribes or races by the study of the burial mounds alone. It is 
probably owing to this fact that this report is so unsatisfactory. There isa 
wonderful confusion about the subject in the book, and the attempt to 
classify the people who built the mounds, by the study of their burial cus- 
toms has signally failed. In our opinion, Prof. Thomas has been too anx- 
ious to reach conclusions, and has not been patient enough or thorough 
enough in examination of facts. The method, apparently, has been totake 
the whole Mississippi Valley, select different spots, make brief explorations 
in one, and then pass on to ancther,and then endeavor to classify the 
works from this scattered and desultory study, ascribing one class of works 
to one modern tribe, and if possible ascribing other works to other 
tribes. The classification of the mounds which Prof. Thomas gives 
is virtually one which we advanced a number of years ago; but it was 
based not so much on the study of burial mounds as on the study of all 
the works of the different districts and especially those which were typical 
of the districts. We do not deny but that the study of burial mounds will 
give us sub-divisions, and that information about succession of races, may 
be gained from it, but when the burial mounds ofa particular district are 
all classed together and then the assertion is made that they were all built 
by Indians who were the ancestors of the tribes known to history we 
think that the liability is that more mistakes will be made than can possi- 
bly be corrected. Why did not Prof. Thomas, while he was speaking of 
the burial mounds in Wisconsin, mention those burials which were discov- 
ered in effigies and reported to the bureau as important finds? Why 
dces be take the explorations of Dr. J. C. Hoy and others conducted 
nearly forty years ago and ignore much of the work that has been done 
since that time There are certainly new discoveries and new facts which 
have come under the observation of the assistants of, the bureau, enough to 
fill up the space occupied by this report, and these would be eagerly sought 
for by the reading public. Quotations from books and reports which have 
been published and which are — in the hands of archeologists are 
not necessary, and they seem especially out of place when other material 
is crowded out. There is danger also in this process of selection. Evidence 
may unconsciously be slighted which might put another construction on 
the case and possibly upset the theory that is upheld. It would seem 
as if this matter of the Indians being Mound-builders had been pressed far 
enough. The point which we want to know is what Indians and what 
Mound-builders. It may be that the mounds will reveal so many tribes of 
“Indians” and so many periods of occupation by “Ind:ans,” that we shall 
be led to trace the mound-building back to a period considerably before the 
times of Columbus. The tendency in this report is to make everything ex- 
tremely modern. 








